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AN ACCOUNT 


5 
4 OF THE, f 
LIFE AND WRITINGS. 
OF THE 
REV. JOHN MASON, M. 4, 5 


| 1 HE Rev, John Maſon, author of the enſuing 
1 Lrealiſe on Self- Knowledge, was born at Dunmow 
| Eſſex in the year 1705—5., His father was a 
ande miniſter, and was we apprehend ſucceſ- 
eely paſtor to congregations at Daventry in North- 
| 1 mptonſhire ; Dunmow in Eſſex ;—and at Spald- 
ock in Lincolnſhire, at which laſt place he died, 
| hd was buried in the year 17 22—3. This gentle- 
an had a brother, the Rev. William Maſon, a 
ergyman in che eſtabliſhed church, who in _ 
Wtter part of his life held two livings, of which; 
Nane was in Buckinghamſhire,” and the other in 
Verbyſnhire *. ee were un children of the Rev. 
pes | | Jen | 


0 


* From this n Rage A gentleman, who about five years 
go had thoughts of preſenting to the public an account of his 
clations the author of Self-Know ledge, ſuſpected that he was 


23 a branch 


4/4. vi Wwe ww 


age of Driffield, a very fmall living, (of which as precentor df 


| fame eaſt-riding of Yorkfhire (one I believe at that time nde / 


paper of my grandfather's Hugh Maſon who was colleCtor of 


6 T) e Life of ibe 5 
John Maſon, M. A. who held the rectory of Wa 
ter-Stratford in the county of Bucks, and is well 

known 


a branch of the ſame family from which the Rev. Willianli 


| Maſon, a well-known and excellent poet, was deſcended. Hel 'Y 
made the enquiry, and received, in reply, the following letter : 


1 
; 2 


„ Afton, April 3. 1797. 


+ 


* SIR, 4 

« T AM ſorry that I can trace in the ſimple 1 

annals of my anceſtry nothing which can afford me any wy 
for claiming either a direct or collateral relationſhip with Mr 
John Maſon of Cheſhunt, who I believe to have been an ei , 
cellent chriſtian moraliſt, and whom therefore I ſhould han 4 
been more proud of owning for one of my family, than if 
had had part of the S % of all the Howards. My table of gef 
nealogy goes no higher than to Valentine Maſon, clerk, who 
was born, as I ſuppoſe, in the latter part cf the reign of Elz 
beth, as I find from Torre's MSS in the cathedral of Yorks 3 
which are held authentic documents ; that he refigned the vicar 1 


York I am now patron) in 1623, for that of Elloughton in the 


more valuable), where he died 1639. He had three, ſons and 
three daughters; two of the ſons, I believe, ſucceeded i in trad | 
at Kingſton upon Hull, and the third, William, was brought E 
up to the church, and had the living of Wenſley near Richmond [ | 
in the north-riding, who left a landed eſtate in various pariſhes Z L 
in the eaſt-riding, of which, as the laſt male heir, I am nol 
poſſeſt, and with me the family name will be extinct. 1 have? 3 


the 


Rev. John Maſon, M. A. . 
V. 
well 


-10wn as author of a little poſthumous work, pub- 
iſhed by his grandſon, and recommended by Dr. 
Watts, entitled “ Select Remains, &c. &c.“ In 


ne cuſtoms at the port of Hull, which informs me that Valen- 
ine Maſon deſcended as a younger brother from a Maſon of 
'\heriton, alias Cherington, in Oxfordſhire... But the truth of this 
wougb I tried by a friend in that county) I could not aſcer- 
79.9 bin, and I believe it was merely founded on the ſame arms, 
nich all the Maſons, as well as the Maſſons in France, bear, 
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iz, a lyon bifronted azure on a ſhield Or. You will, I hope, 
roun clo me for giving you all theſe genealogical notices, as it is 
X Ml Wercly to ſhew you that all I know of my family is bounded 
WS ithin the precinCts of Yorkſhire, and therefore J can claim no 


We, 
q * 
1 6 ” 
5 


N Wliance with one ſeated in Eſſex or Buckinghamfhire. 

+ wil 1 IL Though you ſpeak much too highly of my poetical pro- 
„ uctions, your panegyric claims my thanks, which I herewith 
whe 1 zwe you, and ſubſcribe myſelf, with due regard, fir, 

1 « Your very much obliged and 


York 3 bbn Maſon Good, Ei. % obedient ſervant, | | 
vicar ] I 1 Guild ford- Street. | . M aſon.” 
ntor | 4 I 

15 i 3 | It has been thought proper to preſerve the whole letter, as it 


$ highly probable, that it was the laſt Mr, Maſon ever wrote. 
* is dated April the 3d, 1399 on that very day, in conſequence 
4 ff a ſlight contufion which had previouſly happened as he was 
erting into his carriage, a mortification enſued, which in forty- 


oy eight hours put a period to his life. 4 The character,“ ſays 
hoy is biographer, © with which he ought to be handed down to 


oſterity, is that of 4 man virtuous in his morals, amiable in his 
anners, and ornamental in the republic of letters.“ "ws the 
undd Necrology for 17978. | bi 


4 he 
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the preface to this work the author is repreſented asf | 
a perſon; of as eminent a character in the religious 
world as moſt ages have produced, and though by 
principle a conformiſt to the eſtabliſhed church of 
Eng/a nd, yet he was very far from cheriſhing a bit- 3 
ter ſpirit againſt dliſſenters, or ſuch as differed from 
bim in opinion. He died at Water- Stratford! in the 2 
county of Bucks, A. D 1694, having been rector 1 
of that place twenty years. His fervor of ſpirit in 
the cauſe: of: God and religion was ' uncommon, 
His learning was conſiderable, his capacity above 
the common level, and his application extraordi- 7 
nary. 2 
„We have not been able to 1 to whom the 
ſubject of this memoir, was indebted for the earliet 
part of his education; but he purſued his academi- 
cal ſtudies as a candidate for the miniſtry under the 
Rev. and learned John Jennings, who preſided at af 
very reſpectable ſeminary at Kibworth in 8 
hire about the year 1719, and afterwards removed 
to, Hinkley in the ſame; county. When he had 
finiſhed his ſtudies: he became chaplain and private "2 
tutor in the family of governor Feaks, at his 9 
feat near Hatfield. He could not have remained 
very long in this ſituation, as in the year 172930 
he accepted an invitation to the paſtoral charge of a 
| eongregation at, Dorking .in Surry. It was not till D 
after Mr. Maſon had refided ten years at Dorking 
o4} | that Wl 


Rev.. John Mafon, M. 4. 9 


that he became known to the public as an author. 
is firſt piece was a ſermon; publiſhed at the defire 


by Mok thoſe who heard it, entitled, “ Subjeion to the 
of Wiigher Powers,” preached November 3, 1740. In 
it. ine year 1743 be publiſhed, without his name; a 


kract entitled, © A Plain and Modeſt Plea for Chrif- 
Þ Fiovity, or a Sober and Rational Appeal to Infidels, 
k : tc, which was well received and much read, and 
1 hrough the medium of Dr. Walker formerly tutor 
an academy at Mile End, it procured: for the au- 
3 hor, unſought for, the degree of M. A. from Edin- 
2 argh. His treatiſe on © Self. Knowledge was 
Y Dubliſbed 1 in the year 1743, a work which has al- 


the | ; J Fady paſſed through many editions, and which has 
rer 1 cen eſteemed by able and impartial Judges, as one 
mi- * the moſt uſeful treatifes on practical piety that 
. def AY 


er was written in the Englih, br perhaps in any 
nguage. It has been taken up as a book fit and 
ſter-| | Wroper to be diſtributed among the poor, who are 
oved © b able to procure books at their own expenſe, by 
| had I zveral ſocieties both among diſſenters, and perſons 
ivate 2 Widbering to the eſtabliſhed church. It has not been 
his {Won fined to the language in which it was written, 
ined Put has been. tranſlated and circutated in ſeveral 
—30 ountries on the continent. The author s excellent 
of a Wſlefion in Writing this work cannot be better de- 


pt till cribed than in his own words, which we ſhall. here 


a 
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king extract from the preface. 
that 
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c The ſubject of the enſuing treatiſe is of great 4 
importance; and yet I do not remember to have , 
ſeen it cultivated with that exactneſs, perſpicuity and 
force, with which many other moral and theologi. 
cal themes have been managed. And indeed it ts but 3 
rarely that we find it particularly and fully recom- 
mended to us, in a ſet and regular difcourſe, either 


make it more familiar to the minds of chriſtians. 


theſe thoughts together was the benefit of youth, and] 1 


which is recommended to them in the following 


Ageſilaus the Spartan king returned to one who 


10 oh ' The Life of the 


from the pulpit or the preſs. This conſideration, MW 
together with a full perſuaſion of its great and ex. 
tenfive uſefulneſs, hath led me to endeavour, to 


« And the principal view that J had in putting i 


eſpecially ſuch of them as are ſtudents and candidates 
for the ſacred miniſtry ; for which they will find no J 
ſcience more immediately neceffary, next to a good 5 
acquaintance | with the word of GoÞ, than that! 1 


treatiſe; to which every branch of human literatur 
is ſubordinate, and onght to be ſubſervient. For i] 1 
is certain, that the great end of all philoſophy, both = 
natural and moral, is to know ourſelves, and to 1 
know Gop. The higheſt learning is to be wit 
and the greateſt witdomi is to be good. ' | 

4c It was a very juſt and ſenſible anſwer which 


aſked him, What that was in which youth ought 
e to be inſtructed? He replied, That 


which 


Rev. John Maſong IH. I. 2 


which they will have moſt need ie practiſe when 
W they are men“. Were this ſingle rule but carefully 
attended to in the method of education, it might 
J probably be conducted in a manner much more to 
me advantage of our youth than it ordinarily i is. 
1 And what is there in life which youth will have 
3 more frequent oceaſion to practiſe than this? What 
3 hs there of which they afterwards more regret the 
7 want? What is there in which they want greater 
help and afliſtance, than the right government of 
7 their paſſions and prejudices ] ? And what more 


_— 5 proper ſeaſon to receive thoſe alfiſtances, and to lay 
aud! foundation for this difficult but very important 
m ſcience, than the early part of youth? 
1.8 © It may be ſaid, © that it is properly the office and 
cool 1 are of parents to watch over and correct the tem- 
tha ers of their children in the firſt years of their in- 
vine Wy, when it may eaſieſt be done.” But if it be 
Fs g hot done effectually then, as it very ſeldom is, there 
05 1 js che more neceſſity for it afterwards. But the 
th E. truth is, it is the proper office and care of all who 
* n have the charge of youth, and ought to be looked 
wit upon as the moſt important and necellary part of 
education. | 
nichl « Tt was the obſervation of a great divine and re- 
7 former, that he who acquires his learning at the 
ought = <xpenle of his morals is the worſe for his education I 
= *: Plararch. -:- DO. Oc coli padiinhs 24 
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morals; and to remember that he is no farther a} 


has taken alſo ſome liberties with the body of the work. The 


2 —ů—ů—ů ů ů — 2 


And we may add, that he who does not improve his 4 


tion addreſſed to Samuel Leſingham, eſq. treaſurer of St. Tho- 


general reader, and with a view of making room for the me- 


keep up in that chapter, and through the whole volume, what | 


man being ſo formed as to be an accountable creature. In prac- 
tical treatiſes on piety and virtue, metaphy ſical diſcuſſions, to ſay 


Te Life of the 


temper, together with his underſtanding, is not 
much the better for it. For he ought to meaſure 
his progreſs. in ſcience by the improvement of his 


learned man than he is a wiſe and good man; and 
that he cannot be a finiſhed philoſopher till he is a 
chriſtian *.“ 


*The other parts of the preface, together with the dedica- : ; 
mas's Hoſpital, have been ſuppreſſed, as leſs intereſting to the 


moir without increaſing the bulk and price of the book. The b 
public ought to be appriſed that the editor of the preſent edition, | 


principal alterations will, however, be found in the ſecond chap- : 2 
der; in which Mr. Maſon confidered man as a compound erea · ; | 
ture made up of three parts: this metaphyſical diſtinction he ſup- 
ported chiefly from the writings of heathen philoſophers, and ; 
the chriſtian fathers. The editor has thought it ſufficient to 5 


the author deemed of far greater importance, viz. the idea of 


the leaſt, ſeem very much out of their place: the term if 
which runs through the whole treatiſe, and which our author 
ſo continually addreſſes, in his ſoliloquies, will by every perſon | 
be confidered as the thinking part or property of man, and it 
ſeems of no great importance to readers in general to ſpeculate 4 
upon its nature, ſince after the multiplicity of . that have 


1 - Rev. John Maſon, M. 4. 13 
bis At Dorking Mr. Maſon continued till July the 
not ö Sth, 1746, where he was held in high eſtimation _ 
ure ; both as a preacher and a friend. To his hearers, he 
his Las able, at the cloſe of ſeventeen years“ miniſtry; to 
. | appeal for their teſtimony to the ſincerity and ear- 
and 


oeeſtneſs of his labours in the cauſe in which he 
1 deen written upon it by great and learned men, the ſubje&t aps 
ears to be left almoſt as obſcure at it was before theſe diſcuſ- 
ons took place. For the fame reaſon, and to avoid all diſputa» 


dica- ie doctrines, the editor has in ſome other parts of the volume 
Tho- mitted a few paſſages, which ſeemed to him to have nothing to 


0 with it as a treatiſe on © Self-Knowledge :” the Greek and 


2 me 1 atin quotations he has alſo ſuppreſſed, thinking it ſufficient to 
-The F eſerve only the tranſlations of them. Beſides theſe alterations 
ition, nich confi whoily in oiſion, rhe editor has done, what the 
The 1 ublic has long finze called for, he has exchanged obſolete ex- 
chap- ; eſſions and phraſes, for others that are now in general uſe. 
erea· In the chapter on improving the memory, Mr. Locke's me- 
: ſup- od of keeping a common-place book is referred to and recom- 
„ and ended, but as readers in general cannot be ſuppoſed to under- 
nt to and what that method is, it is rather ſurpriſing, that, in the 
what| 42 Hany editions through which the“ Self Knowledge has 


1 paſſed, no editor has given an explanation of it. This manifeſt 
prac- 1 defect is remedied in the preſent edition, by the addition of an 


to ſay 4 N ppendix explanatory of Mr. Locke's method, nurse by ſe- 
2 veral examples. 
\uthor To this edition are alſo added a (mall number of . 


perſon notes, and, what appears almoſt neceſſary i in every theological 


and it } treatiſe, a complete index of the ſeveral paſſages of ſcripture re- 
cola 2 ferred to and incidentally explained in the body of the work. 
t hare The general index is likewiſe enlarged IAB: the vo- 


been 


lume in its preſent form and ſiae. | 


appears 
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appears to have engaged from his heart. © During 1 
the whole courſe of my preaching among you,” Wl 
1 ſays he in his farewell diſcourfe : 5 1 have avoided if 
', controverſial ſubjects as much as poſſible; that Y 
is, as far as is conſiſtent with miniſterial fidelity, 
And thoſe that I have handled were moſtly ſuch ; 3 
as were of the greateſt importance to common i 
chriſtianity; which I have always endeavoured Y 
to treat in the plaineſt manner I could. But 
my chief aim . hath. been to affect your minds and ; 
my own with a deeper ſenſe of thoſe great, uncon- 5 
troverted principles of chriſtianity which enter into 1 | 
the very eſſence of religion, and without an habitual | 1 
regard to which, our profeſſion of it, and that of 1 
every party, is vain, For I have often thought, it 
is much more neceſſary to endeavour to mend the 
heart than ſtuff the head. And that chriſtians in 
general have more need to have their ſpirits im- 
proved, than their underſtandings informed; and 
want more zeal rather than more light; better tem- 
pers rather than better notions: and that a bad 
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heart with right notions is much worſe than a good 


ke heart with wrong notions ; for if the heart be wrong, 
15 it matters little that the head is right.” 


1 Then, after recapitulating the principal duties i in- = 
cumbent upon them as chriſtians, and which at all 
times he had ſedulouſly recommended as of prime 
importance, he concludes in the following words: 
« Gop is my witneſs, and fo are you, that I never 
aſſected to warp your minds 10 Party- notions, to 
amuſe 
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Rev. John Maſon, M. 4. 15 


ring] muſe you with empty ſpeculations, to move you | 
ou,” 5 with vehement addreſs, to pleaſe you with the 
ded f 5 jingling ornaments of ſtile, or win you with the 
that b WMudicd arts of ſpeech ; my aim hath been to make 
an 1 my way to your hearts by opening and inculcating | 


3 to you, in the plaineſt and moſt unartful manner, 
1 thoſe great and important truths which have firſt af - 
a * ected my own,—W hat hath been my ſucceſs, GoD 
ll knows: and what my fidehty. May he graciouſly 
'P orgive the defects both of preacher and hearers 
efore whom we muſt both another day appear to 
L knſwer for them. And, O! may we all find mercy 
; 2 him in that day ! 
And now, my dear chriſtian friends * bree 
M en, farewell. I now take my final leave of you 
or ever as your minifter and paſtor. For all the 
L Inſtances of your affection and friendſhip I heartily | 
I thank you. Wherein any of you have been defec- 
Wive in your regard to me as your miniſter, I heartily 
Forgive you; wherein J have been defective in my 
Ao uty to you as my people, I heartily aſk forgiveneſs, 
3 and may the Gop of all mercy, forgive, accept, 
direct, and blefs us all! And preſerve us to 
a that RNs world where we fhal] meet to Wer no 
more.“ of 


t al At this period Mr. paſhan upon the invitation of 
ime a large and reſpectable congregation of diſſenters, 

* IWF removed to Cheſhunt in Hertfordſhire, where he 
on = the remainder of his days, as/ a very ufefu} 
* 


preacher. 
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the uſe of families, recommending and urging the 1 
great and ſubſtantial points of chriſtianity in a plain Wi 
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tween the behaviour of Gop's people toward him, Wl 
in the ſeveral periods of the Jewiſh and. chriſtian 


per and behaviour of the Jews, yet that the condua IM 


16 ue Lift ef ib. 


preacher. Nor was he leſs known as an author 
During his reſidence at Cheſhunt his publications 3 
were numerous and reſpectable, of the gamer of 1 
which we ſhall here give ah account. © A 

His largeſt work is entitled the“ Lord's Dy 
Eveni ing Entertainment,“ in four volumes, con- Y 
taining fifty-two ſermons, which he offered to the A | 
public as a „complete ſet of practical diſcourſes for 


and ſtriking manner; and free from all diſtinguiſhing | 1 
pecuharities in ſtile and ſentiments.“ The ſecond 3 | 
edition of this work, which has been popular in fa- Wil 
milies, was publiſhed in the year 1734. 4 

In the year 1738 he publiſhed in one volume, 
fifteen diſcourſes, devotional and practical, together 
with an hiſtorical diſſertation on the analogy be- LL, 


church; and his correſpondent diſpenſations to- 4 
wards them in thoſe refpective periods. The de- 4 
ſign of this diſſertation is to ſhew that however 3 
ready we may be to cenſure and condemn the tem- 9 


of chriſtians has been very much the ſame, in the 
ſeveral periods of the chriſtian church: and to point 
Out ſome remarkable inſtances of analogy, between 3 
the dealings of providence towards them, and his 
yon; towards us; in conſequence, of that 

 fimilarity 


o 
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Wnilarity between their conduct and ours. Our 
tions chor has in this eſſay ſhown an extenfive and 
curate knowledge of antient and modern hiſ- 
1 ry, and a conſiderable degree of eritical acumen in 
oting out the various analogies which ſubſiſt be- 
AX xcen the different hiſtories; he has rendered the 
3 ole highly intereſting by the inſertion of a great 
1 Priety of hiſtorical and biographical facts, — 
Y joſe which relate to the firſt reformers. 
\ In the year 1761 Mr. Maſon publiſhed - his 
WS Chriſtian Morals” in two volumes. The object 
che author in theſe excellent diſcourſes, was, he 
ais us, to moderate the zeal of chriſtians for heir 
eral party diſtinctions, and to recal their atten- 
1 dn to the acknowledged importance of thoſe un- 
1 [puted principles, without the practical influence 
8 which no man can be a chriſtian, and all the 
od ſenſe, and all the orthodoxy. in the world will 
3 4 jail him nothing. O,“ ſays he, * did deep hu- 
0 | Pility, divine love, 1 faith, and heart- felt cha- 
LL ty but once ſhed their heavenly: influence: in our 
36 duls; how ſoon ſhould we learn to deſpiſe that light 
4 thaff of myſtic or minute ſubtleties in divinity” 
WS hich ſome are ſo fond of, and to bend all our cares 
Ind efforts, in dependance on divine grace, to eulti- 
0 ate in ourſelves thoſe holy diſpoſitions, which con- 
Witute all our W both in this . and on 
ever. 
« To contribute 3 to this great end, 'F 


have 


: 
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tled at the revolution. Of the Tories of that day 


encouragement under them. 
* mw 
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have once more caſt in my mite, as what I judged 
to be of the greateſt fervice I am capable of doing , 
the cauſe and goſpel of Chriſt, whilſt I live.” 7 
To the ſecond volume of theſe difcourſes is added 
a ſermon on the death of George II, © A king,” 
fays our author, © whoſe memory will be ever dear 
to all the friends of truth, moderation, and the pro- 
teſtant religion.” This and ſome other diſcourſe 
on political occafions exhibit in the writer, a true 
patriot, and friend to the Brittſh conſtitution as ſet. 1 


and thoſe who would have brought in the detefiedl 
race of the Stewarts, he fays, „they who were mokl| 
clamorous for non- reſiſtance under the worſt go - 
vernment, were 2 the 1 forward to oppo A 
the beſt.” | y 

Next to the treatiſe on Sclf-Knowledge;” our, 
author's moſt popular work is entitled The Studen 
and Paſtor, or directions how to attain to eminenet J 
and uſefulneſs in thoſe reſpective characters.“ Thee 
directions contain uſeful and ſalutary advice as to 
the management of time; the beft mode of read. | | 
ing and ſtudying ;—of improving by converſation 4 
and reflection ;—of compoſing fermons, and of ad- 
miniſtering in all the public ſervices of religion: the 
laſt chapter of the work reſpects the difficulties 
which a miniſter may expect to meet with in the 
execution of his office, and his proper ſupport and 


About 
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About the year 1749 or 530, Mr. Maſon publiſhed 
An eflay on elocution, intended chiefly. for the 
WS fiftance of thoſe who inſtru others in the art of 
dedicating, and of thoſe who are called to ſpeak in pub- 
ng,” F Ic,” which was received with great approbation, and 
dear the courfe of a few years went through three im- 
pro- 1 reſſions, and may be conſidered as the foundation 
arſe AF many of our public popular effays on the ſame 


Fab 

Re”, 

2 

» — * 
ged. 
FIK 


- 4) on, 1 
loing 7 
3 
2 N 
» Vers, 


truefWWibjeft. It was originally publiſhed without the 
ſet. Name of the author, and met, in that ſtate, with 


onfiderable encouragement and patronage at one of 
rr public univerſities, but when Mr. Maſon claimed 
as bis own, by prefixing his name to the ſecond 

Wition, that learned body is ſaid to have ſcouted it 
m their walls as the work of a diſſenter. 

On fimilar ſubjects we have © Eflays on poetical 
Wd profaic numbers and elocution;“ and “ An 
; May on the power and harmony of proſaic num- 
rs.“ Theſe tracts were well received by the pub- 
Theſe 1 e: of the former the author fays, “ I am ſenſible, 
KW at my attempts to elucidate the power of numbers 
A oth in poetry and proſe, are far from going io the 
ation W | 4 dottom of 'that curious and del ightful ſubject, but 
f ad- 4 If they are not deemed quite ſuperficial, it is enough: 


f They were never deſigned for profound and elaborate 
iſquiſitions. In ſhort, they pretend to no more 
9 han what their titles expreſs, eſſays to illuſtrate the 
tt principles of hat ſcience which greatly en- 
| | gages 
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gaged the attention of the antient orators, but which 
has unaccountably fallen into ſo much en i 
the moderns.“ 7 

In the year 1761 Mr. Maſon collected theſe . 4 
veral eſſays and publiſhed them together in a ſmall 
octavo volume: this we apprehend is the laſt edition 2 
of them, but they are now, and have been for manyf A 
years, exceedingly ſcarce and merely to be met with 9 
in catalogues. 5 1 

Notwithſtanding the various and important en- I 
gagements of Mr. Maſon as an author and paſtor of a 
large congregation, he found time for the dae 
of ſeveral young gentlemen for the miniſtry; among 
theſe were the Rev. Mr. Stanſhall late of Cheriſes 
to whom in the year 1753 he addrefled A letter Y 
to a friend upon his entrance on the miniſterialſſ 
office; which contains directions to -amninifie 
with regard to his perſonal. conduct, —his private ; 
ſtudies, — and his public miniſtrations; and thei 
Rev. John Somerſett, who was ſome, years ſettled 8 
paſtor to a congregation, at Chipping Ongar in E. 4 
ſex, and who died in the year 1780. The courſe ol 
polemical lectures which Mr. Maſon- read to bil 
pupils were printed | in the Proteſtant Magazine for 4 
the year 1794, 1793, and 1796. | 

After a life devoted to the attainment and diffa 4 
fion of uſeful knowledge, Mr. Maſon died Feb. 10% 
1763, in the 58th "our. of his age, As a chriſtian F 
miniſter, 1 
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nichl! 4 iniſter, his time had been very equally divided 
t by 1 tween the congregations at Dorking and Cheſ- 
4 nt, a circumſtance which he particularly noticed 
2 friend and relation while he was on his dying 
ilow, and whichhe. ſeems: to have anticipated | in 
e preface to his farewell ferinon preached at 
rking. © Great,” ſays he, “ is my eſteem, and 
at my affection for you; and therefore great my 
2 ncern at leaving you: There is but one ſcene 
1 Pre moving that I expect to go through; and that 

leaving the world. And then, all the varying 
4 Wnes of providence ' which are apt to fill our minds 
n grief and heavinefs will be for ever at an 
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is 17 illneſs was occaſioned by a cold caught 
Si fiting one of his: congregation, who lived at the 
Mm ance of about two miles frani/Cheſhunt. ; Before 
1 could return to his owii hopſe, he, and a friend 
accompanied him were ſutrounded in a fog 
; mit. Mr. Maſon complained of a general 
9 unneſs, and never after that day went out of his, 
"WW uſc. He left behind him a widow, the daughter, 
che Rev; James Waters of Uxbridge, but no 
"Wild to n a ber virtues or emulate his ex- 
4 | ple. a | Li Haba ant 0 | 
le was | buried. in * W . t of Chelbunt, 
Pere there is the following. nenn. to his me- 
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Here reſts all that was mortal 
bol the late Rev. learned, and pious 
j Joan Mason, M. A. 
7:19 *: allo was miniſter to the * 1 
eC̃ongregaion of [ett 
-{Pooteſtant Diffenters in this aan 17 _— 
HJ He ceafed fremhis labors, _ 
and was called to receive his reward 
Feb. ro, 1763. Aged 58 years. 
cc Be followers of them who through faith and 
2 inherit the 2 | 
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The character ** general habits of Mr. Maſon, 2 
given by a ſurviving friend, together with what b 
ſaid of him in a ſermon preached by the Rev. John 
Hodge, on occaſion of his death, will properly eon- 1 
clude the memoirs of a man, Oy WR _ £ 
is now known to the publie. 1 
As to his general habits and mode of life, 2d was 3 
as regular and uniform as any man I ever knew; he * 
was not an early riſer in the morning, being ſeldom L 
up till about 8 O'clock. After prayers and reading I 
a portion of the ſcriptares, he breakfaſted, then 
ſmoked his pipe, reading at the fame time the new!- 
paper, or ſome modern publication. He then fe- 
tired to his ſtady where he ſpent the whole of the 
morning, except about an hour before dinner, 


which he uſually devoted to walking or riding: 
„„ After 
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ner dinner he enjoyed his pipe and friend i in a 

earful and caſy manner: and either in his own 
W mily with a ſelect party of friends, or abroad in 
ee ſociety of ſome of his congregation, with whom 
1 was in high eſtimation, he ſpent the remainder 
the day. He was free, eaſy, communicative and 
Wcaſant in converſation, and much of the gentle- 
q an appeared in all his behaviour. His acquaint- 
ee was much fought after, and he himſelf took 
eat delight in ſociety. He was one of the aſſo- 
don of miniſters for Efſex and Hertfordſhire, and 
an ornameut to it, though on account of the 
erality of his religious ſentiments, one or two 


hat ; ichdrew. His religious opinions were of the mode- 
ee kind, he was an enemy to controverſy, and a 


jend to peace. Though abuſed by ſome, for want 
W knowing him better, and deſtitute themſelves of 
W: chriſtian temper and charity, he never returned 
ling, but ſubmitted to the unjuſt contumely from 


w heli conſciouſneſs of the integrity of his heart. He 
eldom as a ſtrong advocate for the doctrine of the atone- 
adingient; and his works, in ſeveral parts, ſhow that, in 
then e carly part of his life be was a believer in the 


octrine of the trinity, which however he gave up 
dme years before his death, His ſermons were 


en Te- 

of the rrect, clear, nervous, ard A illuſtrative of 
innere text and doctrine he had choſen to explain; 3 
iding- ey were ever adapted to promote the pur- 


ſes of piety and charity. “ His religion, ſays 
Mr. 
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Mr. Hodge, gap to me to have been Grototighd ; 
catholic; and therein truly chriſtian. He hin{f 
ealled, and he taught you, accordingly, to call ui 
man father, or maſter, on earth. While he hof 
neſtly taught you the truth, as it is in Jeſus, accorlf 
ing as it appeared to him, from his diligent, converli 
with the lively oracles; it was without any mixtu 
of unkind raſh cenſures, or exciting your angry pa _ 
ſions againſt thoſe, who might be otherwiſe mindellfſ 
from him in ſome particular, points of ſpeculation 4 
While he himſelf, from principle, adhered to i 
cauſe of proteſtant non- conformity, amidſt all i 
preſent, diſcouragements, as apprehending it to ha 
the neareſt connection with the cauſe of truth a 
liberty, and ſerious godlineſs ; ſtill he kept himl: E 
at the greateſt diſtance from every thing of a narr 3 
party : ſpirit, by confining chriſtianity to his oli 
particular communion; on the contrary, he was fi 
to converſe with others as with chriſtian brethreiſ 
ready to diſcern and acknowledge real merit, ani 
eſteem true learning and piety wherever he 1 
with . © = 

ce His ons from 1 us (ſo, it pleaſed unerring ui 3 
dom to appoint) was after no long previous confind 
ment, but of few days at moſt ; during which, al 
under all the pains with which he had then to ſiru 
gle, his mind appeared remarkably ſerene and cor , 
poſed : not a ſingle murmuring, hardly a. my I 
ing word was eyen heard from him. As throw 
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3 e zoodneſs of an indulgent providence, he retained 


ww Wc uſe of his reaſoning powers to the laſt, ſo he was 
N | 3 nd to the laſt, calm and 9 his end _ 
; ho = peace. 


3 « Providence. bath taken him 90 in the -midft of 
I s days and uſefulneſs : when conſidering only bis 

, and the apparent. vigour of his conſtitution, his 
aunued life, and further uſefulneſs in the church _ 
= GoD, might have been with reafon hoped for 
1-1; rough many future years. But the ſupreme 
sn vo of life and death hath done his pleaſure; and 
_ 4 is your duty, chriſtians, to ſubmit, and adore.” 


o hal In the pulpit he was grave and ſolemn. His 
th alice was clcar, his delivery deliberate, diſtin&, and 


ad of all aftetation. He uſed little or no action, 
an I it he was eſteemed a pleaſing preacher, becauſe 
manner was eaſy and natural. His ſentences 
ere conciſe, and he never ſtudied length, or the 
. 0! protracting his diſcourſes, ſo as to tire the 
ret hren 
ople: be had rather, as he was accuſtomed to ſay, 
ne wi d according to his directions in the Student 
| Wd Paſtor,” © Jeave them longing than loathing.” 


| 5 | | | 
th ky The following, it is believed, is a correct liſt of Mr. 
CO 


wit on's publications, with the prices at which ey 
cn, ere originally ſold. 


o ſtrug 1 
d con. The Lord's-Day Evening Entertainment, containing 
mplail WW. -two practical Diſcourſ-s on the mott ſerious and im- 


brtant Subjects in Divinity ; intended for the uſe of fa- 
b milies. 


throug 
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milies. In 4 vols. the ſecond edition. Price neat 
bound /18s. 

II. Fifteen Diſcourſes A and practical, Cuit 3 
to the uſe of families: with a proper hymn annexed if 
each. To which is added, by way of appendix, An vil 
torical Diſſertation on the Analogy between the Behaviof 
of God's People towards him in the ſeveral Periods of | , 
Jewiſh and Chriflian Church, and his correſpondent Dil 
penſations toward them in thofe reſpective Periods, Pill 
neatly hound 5s. | 

HI. Self. Knowledge, a Treatiſe ſhowing the Natullf 
and Benefit of that Important Science and the Way to 
tain it, intermixed with various Reflections and Obſenil 
tions on Human Nature. The fifth edition, octavo. Pri | 
bound 4s. : 
IV. The ſame book in 12mo. Price 28. 

V. The Student and Paſtor : or, Directions how to 
tain to Eminence and Uſefulneſs in thoſe reſpective Ch 
rafters. Price bound 2s, 

VI. A Letter to a Friend upon his Entrance on 
Miniſterial Office. Price 6d. 

VII. An Eſſay on Elocution, or Pronunciation. i 
tended chiefly for the aſſiſtance of thoſe who inſtruct oths i 
in the art of reading. And of thoſe who are often cal 
to ſpeak in public. The ſecond edition. Price 6d. 

VIII. An Eſſay on the Power of Numbers, and ti 
Principles of Harmony in Poetical Compoſitions. Price 

IX. An Eff:y on the Power and Harmony of Prof I 
Numbers: being a Sequel to one on the Power of Nu 
bers and the Principles of Harmony in Poetic Comp 
tions. Price 1s. | | | 
4 7 i 
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nen 1 X. A plain and modeſt Plea for Chriſtianity z or a ſober 
rational Appeal to Infidels : occaſioned by a peruſal of 
1, ſui « of their late productions, particularly a Treatiſe in- 
iexed 3 ed, Chriſtianity not founded on Argument. Price 1s, 
An Hl. Subjection to the Higher Powers conſidered, in a 
char mon preached at Dorking in Surry, November 5; 124 
Is of Mice 6d. 

ent DIM 


—_ 11. The Chriſtian Farewell. A Sermon „ at 

| 4 rking in Surry, July 6, 1746. Price 6d. 

II. The right Improvement of Alarming Provi- 

ees. A Sermon preached at Cheſhunt in Hertfordſhire, 

f 4 arch 18, 1749—50, on occaſion of the two: late earth= 

| 4 akes, Price 6d. 

| ® XIV. The Chriſtian's Duty in a Time of Public Dan. 
2 r. A Sermon preached at Cheſhunt in Hertfordſhire, 

4 bruary 6, 1756. Being the day appointed for a public 


ow to A d general faft and humiliation, to be obſerved through- 
tive c the ki-gdom. Price 6d. 


I XV. The Wicked taken in their own Net. A Sermon 
ached at Cheſhunt in Hertfordſhire, on Thurſday, No- 
Wm ber 29, 1759. Being the 1 of OY n. i 
Noce 6d. 


Mr. Maſon was the Editor of 


I.“ Select Remains,” by the Rev. John Maſon of Wa- 
r-Stratford. | 


II. Sermons preached at Cheſhnnt for the benefit of 
ng perſons by the late Rev. John Oakes. 

Mr. Oakes was Mr. Maſon's predeceſſor at Cheſhunt, 
r whole ordination, which took place November 12, 1729, 
ſr, Watts's Humble Attewpt towards the Revival of 
Practical 
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III. Free and candid thoughts on the doctrine of Pry 1 
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A TAENTION no ol 
OF 


SELF- KNOWLEDGE. 


CHAP, J. 


THE NATURE AND IMPORTANCE OP TUE 
SUBJECT. 


DESIRE of knowledge is natural to all human 
Winds, And nothing difcovers the true quality and 
: ilpoſition of the mind more, than the particular 
ind of knowledge it is moſt fond of. 

Thus we ſee that low and little minds are moſt de- 
pitted with the knowledge of trifles ; as in children. 
n indolent mind, with that which ſerves only for 
Wnulemert, or the entertainment of the fancy. A 
Wrious mind is beſt pleaſed with facts. A judicious 
netrating mind, with demonſtration and mathe- 
datical ſcience. A worldly mind eſteems no know- 
ee like that of the world. But a wiſe and a pious 
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1 - The Nature and Imporlance Part] 


man, before all other kinds of knowledge, prefers th; f 


of Gop and his own ſoul. 
But ſome kind of knowledge or other the mind 


continually craving after, and by conſidering wh; 


kind of knowledge it moſt of all defires, the pr : 


vailing turn and temper may eaſily be known. 


This defire of knowledge, like other afſe&ici 


planted in our natures, will be very apt to lead y 


wrong, if it be not well regulated. When it is af 
rected to improper objects, or purſued in an in 
proper manner, it degenerates into a vain and cl 


minal curioſity, 


SELF-KNOWLEDGE is the ſubje& of the ef 


ſuing treatiſe.—A ſubject, which the more I thi 


of, the more important and extenſive it appeah 4 
So important, that every branch of it ſeems ab 
lutely neceſſary to the right government of the 
and temper. And ſo extenfive, that the neal 


view we take of the feveral branches of it, the mo 


are ſtil] opening to the view, as neceſſarily conne 


ed with it as the other. Like what we find! 
microſcopical obſervations on natural objects, tl 


better the glaſſes, and the nearer the ſcrutiny, 
more wonders we explore; and the more ſurpriln 


diſcoveries we make of certain properties, parts 
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affections belonging to them, which were never 
fore thought of. In order to a true ſelf-xnou led 


the human mind with its various powers and op«l 


tions muſt be narrowly inſpected ; all its fe 
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hap. {. Self-Knowledge. ” 


quaintance will be but partial and defective; and 
e heart after all will deceive us. So that in treat- 
g of this ſubje& there is no ſmall danger, either 
doing injury to it, by a ſlight and ſuperficial ex- 
ination on the one hand, or of running into a 
ſearch too minute and philoſophical for common 
eon the other. The two extremes I ſhall keep in 
y eye, and endeavour to ſteer a middle courſe be- 
een them. Ek 
KNOW THYSELF, is one of the moſt uſeful and 
omprehenſive precepts in the whole moral ſyſtem. 
nd it is well known in how great a veneration this 
daxim was held by the antients; and how highly 
e duty of ſelf-examination was eſteemed as ne- 
ſary to it. © OOPS PETTY 
Thales one of the ſeven wiſe men of Greece 
ſaid to have been the firſt author of it. He uſed 
3 d ſay, that for a man to know himſelf is the hardeſt 
ing in the world. It was then adopted by Chilow, 
other of the ſeven ſages, and is one of the three 
ecepts which Pliny affirms to have been conſe- 
ated at Delphos in golden letters. It was after- 
ards greatly admired, and frequently adopted by 
hers, till at length it acquired the authority of a 
vine oracle; and was ſuppoſed to have been 
ren originally by Apollo himfelf. Of which ge- 
ul opinion Cicero gives us this reaſon ; © becauſe 
bath ſuch a weight of ſenſe and wiſdom in it as 
B 2 appears 
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appears too great to be attributed to any man 


written in golden capitals over the door of his ten 
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light, and explained to us in various views in - 


4 + The Nalure and Importance Part 


And this opinion, of its coming originally fro ; 
Apollo himſelf, perhaps was the reaſon: that it will 


ple at Delphos. 

And why this excellent precept Gould: not ; 
held in as high eſteem in the chriſtian world as ; 
was in the heathen, is hard to conceive. - Hum: ; 
nature is the ſame now as it was then. The hen : 
as deceitſul; and the neceſſity of watching, know 
ing, and keeping: it the ſame, Nor are we J . 
aſſured that this precept is divine. Nay, we hai 
a much greater aſſurance of this than they hat E 
they ſuppoſed it came down from heaven, we kt ; 
it did; what they conjectured, we are ſure of, TT : 
this ſacred oracle is dictated to us in a manifo 


rexelation which Gop hath been pleaſed to give 
as our guide to duty and happineſs ; by which, as! 
a glaſs, we may ſurvey ourſelves, and know v 
manner of perſons we are *. | 

This diſcovers to ourſelves what we are; pier 
into the inmoſt receſſes of the mind; ſtrips off ev 
diſguiſe; lays open the inward part; makes a {in 
ſcrutiny into the very foul ; and critically judge b 
the thoughts and intents of the heart. It ſhows val 
what exactneſs and care we are to ſearch and! 


* James i. 23. 


* 
Py 


hap. I. of Self- Knowledge. | 5 3 


man r ſpirits, examine ourſelves, and watch our ways, 
fro a keep our hearts, in order to acquire this im- 


rant ſelf-ſcience; which it often calls us to do. 
3 [Examine yourſelves, —Prove your own ſelves, — 
3 ow you not yourſelves “*? Let 2 man examine 
mſelf, 1 Cor. Ki. 28. Our Saviour upbraids his 


4 as ſciples with their ſelf-ignorance, | in not knowing 
Hum what manner of ſpirits they were of,” Luke ix. 35. 
e hen nd ſaith the apoſtle, “ if a man (through ſelf- igno- 
Knox 


nee) thinketh himſelf to be ſomething when he 
nothing, he deceiveth himſelf. But let every 
an prove his work, and then ſhall he have re- 
eing in himſelf, and not in another,“ Gal. vi. 
4. Here we are commanded, inſtead of judging 
ers, to judge ourſelves; and to avoid the inexcuſable 
mani neſs of condemning others for the very erimes we 
WS c{clcs are guilty of, which a ſelf- ignorant man is 


well as to prove, yet that our tranſlators have hit upon the 

e ſenſe of the word here, in rendering! it prove yourſelves, is 

arent, not only from the word immediately preceding, which 

; pie 1 ff the ſame import, but becauſe elf. -probation ! 1s alw ays neceſ- 
ba right ſelf-approbation, 


FFrery chriſtian ought to try himſelf, and may „ Know him- 


s a ſin 
bs F if he be faithful in examining, The frequent exhortations 
ju Ses ſeripture hereunto imply both theſe, viz. that the know- 
10s W ge of ourſclves is attainable, and that we 'ſhould endeavour: 


oi Why ſhould the apoſtle put them vpon examining 
1 N | proving themſelves, unleſs it was poſſible to know them- 
es upon ſuch trying and proving :?“ Be unet's Chrifl,” Ora- 
Ps p. 568. 


B 3 very 


Though the Greek word, 2 Cor. xiii. 5. ſignifies to approve 
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blemiſh in 88 s character, than at a greater i 


of ſolid peace f. 


common in his writings, Take heed to thyſelf, (Exod. x. 2 


& The Nalure and 1 Fart! 


very apt to do; ; nay, to be more offended at a fun 


his own ; upon which folly, ſelf-ignorance, and hy 
pocriſy, our Saviour with jult ſeverity animadvend 
Matt. vii. 3,—5. 

And what ſtreſs was laid upon this under th 
Old Teſtament diſpenſation appears ſufficiently frolif 
thoſe expreſſions. Keep thy heart with all dil 
gence, ' Prov. iv. 23. Commune with yo 
own heart, Pal. iv. 4. Search me, O Gop, ail 
know my heart; try me and know my though 
Pſal. cxxxix. 23. Examine me, O Los, a 
prove me; try my reins aud my heart, Pfal. xxyi, 
Let us ſearch and try our ways, Lam. ui, 
Recolle&, recolle& yourſelves, O nation not df 
fired *, Zeph. ii. 1.—And all this as neceffary i 
that ſelf-acquaintance which is the only rn | 


Were mankind but more generally convinced | | 
the importance and neceſſity of this ſclf-knowledg 


* The Hebrew verb properly ſignifies to glean, or to gath ; 
together ſcattered ſticks or ſtraws; as appears from all the pla 3 
where the word is uſed in the Old Teſtament, (Exod. v.71 : 
Num. xv. 32. 1 Kings xvii. 10.) Hence by an eaſy metapi [ 
it ſignifies to recollect, or to gather the ſcattered thoughts to 3 
ther; and ought in this place to be ſo rendered. ; 

+ Clemens Alexandrinus ſays, that Moſes by that phraſe! 0 


Xxxxiv. 12. Deut. iv. 9.) means the ſame thing as the anti 
did by their © KNOW THYSELF,” Z 
at 


a 1. % Knrraledge 7 


x {m; ; nd poſleſſed with a due eſteem for it; did they but 
ater it - now the true way to attain it; and, under a proper 
nd bj: ſe of its excellence, and the fatal effects of ſelf- 
adven i norance, did they but make it their buſineſs and 


ady every day to cultivate it; how ſoon ſhould we 
nd a happy alteration. in the manners and tempers, 
f men ! But the evil is, men will not think; will 


i: il 
ly fronf 4 


all di ot employ their thoughts, in good earneſt, about 


1 yo 2 he things which moſt of all deſerve and demand 
D, Alem. By which unaccountable indolence, and 
oughtWWvcrfion from ſelf- reflection, they are lead blindfold 


, 4 nd inſenſibly into the moſt dangerous paths of in- 


xxvi. delity and wickedneſs, as the Jeas were hereto- 
iii. Nie; of whoſe amazing ingratitude and apoſtaſy 
not op himſelf aſſigus this ſingle cauſe ; ** my people 
eflary't Wo not conſider,” Iſai. i. Z*. | 
per bali WW $clf-knowledge is that acquaintance with our- 


elves, which ſhews us what we are, and da; and 
jught to be, and do in order to our living comfort- 
ly and uſefully here, and happily hereafter. The 
eans of it is ſelf- examination; the end of it ſelf- 
r to gall E 
off F ſts in the knowledge of our ſouls; which is attained 
d. v.) 

e 
oghts wa 


inced qq 


owledg $ 


government, and ſelf-enjoyment. It principally con- 


There is nothing men are more deficient in, than know- 
g their own characters. I know not how this ſcience comes 

ve ſo much neglected. We ſpend a great deal of time in 
earning uſeleſs things, but take no pains in the ſtudy of our- 


lives; and in opening the folds and doubles of the heart.” 
Lefleckions on Ridicule, p. 61. | 
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capacities, paſſions, inclinations, operations, ſtate; 


ment, the ſoul the artiſt that directs it *. 


acceſſible by the greateſt part of mankind. Nor i . 


bis rambling thoughts, turn them in upon hinilelh, 


8 The Nature and Importance Z 


by a particular attention to their various powers 


happineſs, and temper. For a man's foul is pro- 2 
perly himſelf, Mat. xvi. 26. compared with Luke 
Ix. 25. The body is but the houſe, the foul i 
the (tenant that inhabits it; the body is the inſtry. J 


The ſcience, which is to be the ſubject of the en. 
ſuing treatiſe, hath theſe three peculiar properties in 
it, which diſtinguiſh it from, and render it prefer. 
able to, all others,—1, It is equally attainable by all 
It requires no ſtrength of memory, no force of ce. 
mus, no depth of penetration, as many other ſeien- i 
ces do, to come at a tolerable degree of acquaint- 
ance with them; which therefore renders them in- 


it placed out of their reach through a want of op- 
portunity, and proper aſſiſtance and direction bor 
to acquire it; as many other parts of learning are. 
Every one of a common capacity hath the opportu- 
nity and ability to acquire it, if he will but recollet i 


- * When you talk of a man, I would not have you tack fie 
and blood to the notion, nor thoſe limbs which are made-out of 2 
it; theſe are but tools for the ſoul to work with; and no mote = 
a part of a man, than an axe or a plane is a piece of a carpentel, . 
Tt is true, Nature hath glued them together, and they grow 3 : 

it were to the ſoul, and there is all the difference. Collicr. , - 
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atch the motions of His heart, and compare thein 
ich his rule, — 2. It is of equal importance to all; 


a of the higheſt importance to every one“. Other 


iences are ſuited to the various conditions of liſe. 
ut this equally concerns every one that ſeeks for 
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ery apt to make a man vain z this always keeps him 
umble. Nay, it is always for want of this know 
edge that men are vain of that they have.“ Know- 
doe puffeth up, 1 Cor. viii. 1. A ſmall degree of 
nowledge often hath this effect on weak minds. 


nd the reaſon why greater attainments in it have 


ot ſo generally the ſame effect is, becauſe they 
pen and enlarge the views of the mind ſo far, as to 
t into it at the ſame time a good degree of ſelf- 
nowledge. For the more true knowledge a man 
ath, the more ſenſible he is of the want of it; 
hich keeps him humble. 

And now, Reader, whoever thou art, whatever 
e thy character, ſtation, or diſtin&ion in life, if 


colled : hou art afraid to look into thine heart, and haſt no. 


iclination to felf-acquaintance, read no. farther ;. 


I by aſide this book; for thou wilt find nothing here 
Wt will flatter thy ſelf-eſteem; but perhaps ſome- 
hing that may abate it. But if thou art deſirous to. 


* "Tis virtue only makes our bliſs below, 


And all our rags a is OURSELVES TOOKNOW., 
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Ane this important kind of knowledge, and to 
live no longer a ſtranger to thyſelf, proceed; and 
keep thy eye open to thine oon image, with what. 
ever unexpected deformity it may preſent itfelf v 
thee ; and patiently attend, whilft, by divine aſſiſt. 
ance; I endeavour to lay open thine own. heart ta 
thee, and lead thee to the true nnn. of reif 
in the following chapters. 
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CH A P. I, 


HE SEVERAL BRANCHES OF SRLFP-RNO NW 
LEDGE. WB MUST KNOW WHAT SORT OF: 
| CREATURES WE ARE, AND WHAT | WE: 
SHALL BE. 


Wl HAT we may have a more diſtin and orderly 

jew of this ſubjeR, I ſhall here confider the ſeveral 

ranches of ſelf-knowledge ; or ſome of the chief 
articulars wherein it conſiſts. Whereby perhaps it 
ill appear to be a more copious and comprehenſive 

tence than we imagine. And, | 

I. To know ourſelves, is to know and ergy 


nder what ſort of creatures we are, and what we 
hall be. 


1. What we are. 

| Man is a complex being, made up of body which 
the earthy or mortal part, and the mind, which is 

he rational, and , according to the ſcriptures, the im- 
ortal part.— Both theſe parts have their reſpective 
ffices aſſigned them. And a man then acts be- 
oming himſelf, when he keeps them duly employed 
their proper functions, and preſerves their na- 
wal Tubordination, —But | it is not enough to know 
»& __ this 
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ſue the thought, and urge the conſideration to al 4 


a more noble nature than the inanimate or bruti 0 


Q n 


12 •bꝙꝛoMberein Self-Knowledge Part 
this merely as a point of ſpeculation; we muſt pur. 


the purpoſes of a practical ſelt-knowledge. 7 
We are not merely animal creatures. We haye 5 


part of the creation. We can not only move and 3 
act freely, but we obſerve in ourſelves a capacity off 


reflection, ſtudy, and forecaſt 3 and various ment f 
operations, of which irrational animals diſcover n 
ſymptoms. Our minds therefore muſt be of af 


more excellent nature than theirs. And that they 
may be fitted for immortality and will never die, the 
ſacred ſeriptures do abundantly teſtify. —Let us then 
hereupon ſeriouſly recollect ourſelves in the follow. 
ing ſoliloquy. 

„ my ſoul, look back but a few years, and wan 
waſt nothing And how didſt thou ſpring out dd 
that nothing ?—T hou couldeſt. not make thylel . 
That is quite impoſſible.—Moft certain it is, that 
the fame almighty, ſelf-exiſtent and eternal 
Power, which made the world, called thee inn 
being when thou waſt not; gave thee theſe rei. 


ſoning and reflecting faculties, which. thou an 


now employing in ſearching. out the, end and, hap- 
pineſs of thy nature —lt Was He, O my ſoul, that 
made. thee intelligent and bath deſigned thee for 
immortality.—It was He that ſent thee into this 
world, which, by all circumſtances, appears to bel 
a ſlate of ſhort diſcipline and trial. What did Hef 
BEE 5 plack 


. 

L * * 

5 * 
, 


t pur lace thee here for? And what doth He expect 
to al on thee, whilſt thou art here? What part hath 

W:- i1lotied me to act on the ſtage: of human life; 
-here He, angels and men, are ſpectators of my 
ehaviour? The part He hath given me to ac 
ere is, doubtleſs, a very important one; becaüſe 
is for eternity . And what is it, but to live ups 
> the dignity of my rational and intellectual na- 
re; and as becomes a ereature born for immo 


e hav 
brutal 
ve and 1 
city of 
mental ; 
ver noi 
2 of ii blity 2 7s 1 195714 rut 3040 1; eee 
t they L « And tell me, 0 my wht. (for; Fu? am now 
Le, the ; bout to cultivate a better acquaintarice with thee, 
is then 


ollos-iſy thee, and put many a eloſe queſtion to the 5) 
ll me, I ſay, whilſt thou confineſt thy deſires 't6 


enfual gratifications, wherein doft thou differ from 


d thou 1 
out if 
thyſelt, 5 
8, that 3 
eternal | 
ee into ter an indignity to thyſelf, andidefpiſe the work 
8 
ou a 
d. hap- 8 
ul, tha 
hee for 
to this I 
s to be 


etites, doſt thon not act beneath thyſelf? Doſt- 
ou not put thyſelf upon a level with a © tower 


ay diminiſh Wy: native excellence, diſhonour 


; 


died ſo much accuracy in the plan of his poem, the propriety 
his characters, and the purity of his diction; he repli ed, 1 


did Hef 
chan this, “ am living for eternity.“ 


3 place 5 F 4 * 
: thy 


hap. II. "doth conſiſts + 


W whom I have been too long a ftranger, I maſt 


e beaſts that perifh'7 Captivated by bodily” ap- 


laſs of beings, which were made to ſerve thee & 


thy Maker's hands? Cheek then the- folicita- 
ons of the fleſh; and dare to do nothing that 


a 1 Virgil was —_ by Yu Kg "why 


uriting for eternity.” What more'weighty conſideration to 
ſtify and enforce the utmoſt vigilance * circumſpection of 
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But let me ſtill urge it. 
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thy high original, or degrade thy noble nature 
Conſider, (I ſay) O ay x 

ſoul, that thou art deſigned for immortality. Andi 
that thine eternity will take its tincture from the 
manner of thy behaviour, and the habits -thoy ; 
contracteſt, during thy abode on earth. O! delff 
nothing now, but what thou mayeſt with pleaſun : 
look back upon a million of ages hence. Fu 
know, that thy ſelf-conſciouſneſs and refleRingl 
faculties will not leave thee with thy body; buff 
will follow thee after death, and be the n 
of unſpeakable pleaſure or torment.“ | 
2. In order to a full acquaintance with ourſeles | 
we muſt endeayour to know not only what we ar | 
but what we ſhall be. | 
And O | what different creatures ſhall we Dail 
from what we now are! Let us look forward, then 
and frequently glance our thoughts towards death; 
though they cannot penetrate the darkneſs of thai 
paſſage, or reach the ſtate behind it, That lie : 
veiled from the eyes of our mind: and the greif 
Gow hath not thought fit to throw ſo much lighi 
upon it, as to ſatisfy the moſt anxious and inquilyſ 
tive defires. However, let us make the beſt uſe ve 
can of that little light which ſcripture and-reafa 3 
have let in upon this dark and important ſubject. 
«© Compoſe thy thoughts, O my ſoul, and imagine 
how it will fare with thee, in an unknown world dif 
ſpirits, with all thy ſelf-conſciouſneſs about thee, E 
A8 no material object ſhall ſtrike thine eye; 
bull 
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hap. II. 


tisfactions, or the moſt exquiſite pains. Em- 
rked in death, thy paſſage will be dark; and the 


range and unknown. 
hat we ſhall be *.“ 


Thou muſt expire, my ſoul, ordain'd to range 
Through unexperienc'd ſcenes, and myſteries ſtrange ; 
Dark the event, and diſmal the exchange. 
But, when compell'd to leave this houſe of clay, 
And to an unknown ſomewhere wing thy way: | 
When time ſhall be eternity, and thou | 
Shalt be thou know'ſt not what, nor where, nor how, 
Trembling and pale, what wilt thou ſee or do? | 
Amazing ftate!—Nowonder that we dread 
The thoughts of death, or faces of the dead. 
His black retinue ſarely ſtrikes our mind; 
Sickneſs and pain before, and darkneſs all behing. 

Some courteous ghoſt, the ſecret then reveal ; 
Tell us what you have felt, and we muſt feel. 
You warn us of approaching death, and why 
Will you not teach us what it is to die? 
But having fhot the gulph, you love to view | 
Succeeding ſpirits plung'd along like you þ 
Nor lend a friendly hand to guide them through, 

When dire diſeaſe ſhall cut, or age untie 
The knot of life, and ſuffer us to die: 

When after ſome delay, ſome trembling ſtrife, 
The ſoul ſtands quiv'ring on the ridge of life; 


Wich fear and hope ſhe throbs, then curious tries 


Some ſtrange hereatier, and ſome hidden ſkies.” 


Norris. 


9 That 


doth conſiſt. ; c 13 
here thou wilt be ſenfible of the moſt noble 
O m 5 
m More, on which it will land thee, altogether 
lt doth not * _ 
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That revelation which Gop hath been pleaſed u 
make of his will to mankind, was deſigned rather to 
fit us for the future happineſs, and direct our way toff 
it, than open to us the particular glories of it; ot 
diſtinctly ſnow us what it is. This it hath left ſtill | 
very much a myſtery ; to check our too/curious in- | 
quiries into the nature of it, and to bend our 
thoughts more intently to that which more con- | 
cerns us, viz. a habitual preparation for it. Andi 
what that is, we cannot be ignorant, if we belief 
either our Bible or our reaſon, which aſſure us that : 
the qualities which make us like to Gop are the | 
only things. that canfit us for the: enjoyment of him b 
Here then let us make a ſtand. Let aur great con- 
cern be, to be holy as he-is holy. And then, and 
then only, are we ſure to enjoy him, in whoſe 100 
we ſhall ſee light. And be the future ſtate of ex. 
iſtence what it will, we ſhall ſome way be happy 
there, and much more happy than we. can nov Z 
conceive ; though in what particular manner, ve | 
know not, beeauſe Gop hath not revealed it. | 
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CHAP N 


E SEVERAL RELATIONS IN WHICH WE 
STAND TO GOD, TO CHRIST, AND OUR FEL- 
LOW-CREATURES, 


i SELF- KNOWLEDGE requires us to be well 
qquainted with the various relations in which we 
? ad to other beings, and the ſeveral duties that re- 
It from thoſe relations. And, | 
Firſt, Our firſt and principal concern is to conſider 
e relation in which we ſtand to Him who gave us 
Ir being. 5 

We are the creatures of his hand, and the ab- 
ds of his care. His power upholds the being that 
ls goodneſs gave us. IIis bounty accommodates us 
ith the bleſſings of this life, and his favour provides, 
dr us the happineſs of a better. Nor are we 
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reatures. It is the dignity of our natures, that we 
re capable of knowing and enjoying him that 
ade us. And as the rational creatures of Gop, 
WW crc rc two relations eſpecially that we ſtand in to 


N 
op 8 e 
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nel neceſſary to a right ſelf-knowledge. For as 
our 


erely his creatures, but his rational and intelligent 


im; the frequent conſideration of which is abſo- 
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our Creator, He is our King and Father. And ff 
his creatures, we are the ſubjects of his kingdoniſ 


and the children of his family. 


We are the ſubjects of his * And as ſud ; 


we are bound, 


(r.) To yield a faithful obedience to the lawsd | 
his kingdom. —And the advantages. by which the 


come recommended to us above all human laws x 


many.—They are calculated for the private inter 
of every one, as well as that of the, public ; and a 


defigned to BE our preſent, as well as our fy 
ture happineſs. They are plainly and explicit 


publiſhed ; cafily underſtood ; and in fair and leg 


ble characters written in every man's heart; anf 
the wiſdom, reaſon, and neceſſity of them are rei 


dily diſcerned. They are urged with the mol 


weighty motives that can poſlibly affect the huma 3 
And if any of them are difficult, the moi 
effectual promiſes are freely offered to encourage anlſ 


heart. 


aſſiſt our obedience. Advantages which the ob 


ſervance of no human laws have to enforce —0 | 
As his ſubjects we muſt readily pay him the homag 8 
due to his ſovereignty. An1 this is no leſs than tf 
homage of the heart ; humbly acknowledging tha 


we hold every thing of him, and have every thin | 


from him. Earthly princes are forced to be conteili 


with verbal acknowledgments, or mere formal bo 
mage, for they can command nothing but What 5 


external. But Gop, who knows and looks at th 
heat 


hap. i, doth conſiſt, 19 


And! : -arts of all his creatures, will accept of nothing but 
8 z hat comes from thence, He demands the adora- 
on of our whole ſouls, which is moſt juſtly due to 
2 1 im who formed them, and gave them the Capacities 
know and adore him.—(3.) As faithful ſubjects, 
e mult cheerfully pay him the tribute he requires 
us. This 1s not like the tribute which earthly 
ings exact ; who as much depend upon their ſub= 
as for the ſupport of their power, as their ſubjects 
1 80 3 o upon them for the protection of their property. 
and ap q zut the tribute that Gop requires of us, is a tribute 
io 3 i praiſe and honour 3 which he ſtands in no need 
1 leg T | from us. For his power is independent, and his 
5 F 1 lory immutable; and he is infinitely able of him- 
ire real lf to ſupport the dignity of his univerſal govern- 
* 1 ent. But it is the moſt natural duty we owe him 
creatures. For to praiſe him, is only to ſhow 
_ orth his praiſe 3 to glorify him, to celebrate bis 
are o 3 lory; and to honour him, is to render him and his 
e oF” honourable in the eyes and eſteem of others. 
8 ad as this is the moſt natural duty that creatures 
. 1 we to their Creator, fo it is a tribute he requires of 
150 1 ] very one of them in proportion to their reſpective 
I 3 alents, and abilities to pay it.—(4.) As dutiful ſub- 
5 Yhil 4 cts, we muſt contentedly and quietly ſubmit to 
| be methods and adminiſtrations of his government, 
= GD dark, involved, or intricate. All govern- 
. WP" <nts have their ſecrets of ſtate z which common. 


at tht 9 labjects cannot penetrate, And therefore they can- 
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of certain public meaſures, becauſe they are 9 
norant of the ſprings of them, or the ends of then 


and appearance of things, as dutiful ſubjects we ar 


pay a due regard and reverence to his miniſters 


King were intirely clear of the imputation.—Tt is n0 


denifion, as ſome do, Piu ſhows a mind very dis- 
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not competently judge of the wiſdom or recital 


or the expediency of the means, ariſing from t 
particular fituation of things in the preſent june 
ture. And how much truer 1s this with regard f 
Gop's government of the world ? whoſe wiſdom ii 


far above our reach, and whoſe ways are not as ou 


ways, Whatever, then, may be the preſent aſpel ; 


bound to acquieſce; to aſcribe wiſdom and right 
ouſneſs to our Maker, in confidence that the King and | 
Judge of all the carth will do right.—Again, (5.) Al 
good ſubjects of Gop's kingdom, we are bound t | 


Eſpecially if they diſcover an uncorrupted fidelity wi 
Bis cauſe, and a pure unaffected zeal for his honour; 
if they do not ſeck their own intereſt, more than that 
of their divine maſter. The miniſters of earthly 
princes too often do this. And it would be happf 
if all the miniſters and ambaffadors of the heavenly 


uncommon thing for the honour of an earthly mo. 
narch to be wounded through the ſides of his, mini- 
ters. The defamation and flander that is "direQl 
thrown at them, is obliquely intended againſt him! 
And as ſuch it is taken. - So to attempt to-niake the 
minifters of the goſpel, in general, the objects of 


ſolute 


-titui 
are to Z 
chemie 
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hap. III. doth conſiſt. : 


Jute and diſaffected to God and religion itſelf, 
nd is to a& a part very unbecoming the dutiful | 
bjects of bis kingdom. —Laſtly, As good ſubjects, 
e are to do all we can to promote the intereſt of 
is kingdom; by defending the wiſdom of his ad- 
iniſtrations, and endeavouring to reconcile others 
ereunto, under all the darkneſs and difficulties that 
we ay appear in them; in oppoſition to the profane 
righte : nſures of the proſperous wicked, and the doubts 
ing and 4 nd diſmays of the afflicted righteous. —This' is ta 
ay. A in character as loyal ſubjects of the King of hea- 
und En. And whoever forgets this- part of his charac- 
nisten r, or acts contrary to it, ſhows a great degree of ſelf- 
elity u 7 gnorance. - . 4} 
ono But 2. As the creatures of Gop, we are not only 
an the ſubjects of his kingdom, but the children of his fa- 
earth F ly. And to this relation, and the obligations of 
| hapyf 4 t, muſt we carefully attend, if we would attain the 
| Wwe knowledge of ourſelves. —We are his children 
It ie creation ; in which reſpect he is truly our father. 
ly mo- 4 ſai, Ixiv. 8. © But now, O. Lord, thou art our fa- 
mind ber: we are the clay, and thou our potter; and we 
Fred 3 i are the work of thine hand.“ And in a more ſpe- 
ge him al ſenſe we are his children by adoption. Gal. iii. 26. 
Ake the 3 For ye are all the children of God by faith in Chriſt 
eds A Peſus.— And therefore, (I.) We are under the high- 
ry dif I a obligations to love him as our father. The love 
lui f children to parents is founded on gratitude, for. 
enefits received which can never be requited : and 
ought 
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ought in reaſon to be proportioned to thaſe ben 


* 


22 
3 
2 


fits; eſpecially if they flow from a conſcience of dy l 
in the parent. And what duty more natural wal 
to love our benefactors? What love and oratitud - 
then is due to Him, from whom we have receiv 


every thing that contributes to the comfort of it 
(2.) As his children we muſt honour him; that! 


the greateſt benefit, even that of our being? A | 


muſt ſpeak honourably of him, and for him; af 
carefully avoid every thing that may tend to diſhonadf 
his holy name and ways. Malachi. i. 6. *A-ſon bi 
noureth the father :—if then I be a father, wherif 
mine honour ?”—(3.) As our father we are to apf ; 
to him for what we want. Whither ſhould child 
go, but to their father, for protection, help, and n : 
lief, in every danger, difficulty and diſtreſs ?—An | 


(4-) We muſt truſt his power and wiſdom, and pl 


ternal goodneſs to provide for us, take care of ui 


and do for us that which is beſt. And what that 
he knows beſt, To be anxiouſly fearful what will 


become of us, and diſcontented and perplexed unde 


the apprehenfion of future evils, whilſt we are i ; 
the hands, and under the care of our Father uu 
is heaven, is not to act like children. Earthlyipulf 
rents cannot avert from their children all-the,can 
mities they fear, becauſe their wiſdom and power a 
limited; but our all- wiſe and almighty Father in hes : 
ven can. They may poſſibly want love and tenderneſſ 
for their offspring; but our heavenly Father can 
| a fl 


— 


ap. III. | doll b ee 2% 


his, Tſai. xlix. T5. (5.) As children, we muſt quietly 
guieſce in his diſpoſals, and not expect to ſee into 
e wiſdom of all his will. It would be indecent and 
dutiful in a child to diſpute his parents” authority, 
| queſtion their wiſdom, or negle& their orders, 
ery time he could not diſcern the reaſon and deſign 
them. Mach more unreaſonable and unbecom- 
tha is ſuch behaviour towards Gop, who giveth not 
8 count of any of his matters; whoſe judgments are 
hon ſſearchable, and whoſe ways are paſt finding out, 
ſo U b xxxiii. 13. Rom. xi 33.—Laſtly, As children, 
i 3 muſt patrently ſubmit to his difcipline and-cor- 
10 80 ion. Earthly parents may ſometimes puniſh their 
child ildren through paſſion, or caprice but our hea- 
and nly Father always corrects his for their profit, Heb. 
10. and only if need be, 1. Pet. i. 6. And never 
much as their iniquities deſerve, Ezra ix. 13.— 
nder his fatherly rebukes Tet us be ever humble 
d ſubmiſfive—Such now is the true filial diſpo- 
ion. Such a temper and ſuch a behaviour ſhould 
2 ſhow towards Go, if we would act in character 
his children. | 1 
her ul Theſe then are the two ſpecial relations, which, as 
thlyip 3 patures, we'ftand in to GoD. And not to act to- 
he cab rds him in the manner before- mentioned, is to 
wer ow that we are ignorant of, or have not yet duly 
in be nſidered, our obligations to him as his ſubjects aud 
"tern . children. Or that we are as yet ignorant both of 
ane and ourſelves.— Thus we ſee how directly the 
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knowledge of ourſelves leads us to the knowl: h 2 
of Gor. So true is the obſervation of a late pi 


and very worthy divine, that © he who is a ftrany 


to himſelf, is a ſtranger to Gop, and to el 
thing that may denominate him wiſe and happy.“ : 

Secondly. In order to know ourſelves there M 
another important circumſtance we ſhould of 
think of; the relation in which we ſtand to Irst ; 


CHRIST. 


The former was common to us as men; this 


peculiar to us as chriſtians. : And opens to us a nt 
ſcene of duties and obligations ; which a man 


never forget that does not groſsly forget himſelf. N 


as chriſtians we are the diſciples, the followers, a an 
the ſervants of Chriſt. 

And (1.) as the diſciples of Chriſt, we are to Ja 
of him. To take our religious ſentiments only fra 


his goſpel, in oppoſition to all the authoritative dſl 
tates of men; who are weak and fallible as ourſeui 
Call no man maſter on earth. Whilſt ſome af 


to diſtinguiſh themſelves by party-names, as the ( 


rinthians formerly did, one ſaying, I am of Paul; ul 
other, Lam of Apollos; another, I am of Cepha 1 
1 Cor. 1, 12. let us remember that we are the d 
_ ciples of Chriſt : and in this ſenſe make mention 


his name only. It is really injurious to it, to ſeekl 


diſtinguiſh” ourſelves by any other. There is mo 


miſchief in ſuch party diſtinctions, denomination 


and attachments, than many good perſons are avi 
5 9 


hap. III. doth confiſt. 25 


; though not more than, the 3 Paul, Who 
as unwillingly placed at the head of one himſelf, 
ath appriſed them of, 1 Cor iii. 4. We are of 
hriſt ; our concern is to honour that ſuperior de- 
mination, by living up to it. And to adhere in- 
xibly to his goſpel, as the only rule of our faith, 
e guide of our life, and the foundation of our hope; 
hateyer contempt or abuſe, we may ſuffer either 
Won the profane or bigotted part of mankind for fo 
; thi 3 ping. (2.) As chriſtians we are / followers of 
_ Meg therefore bound to imitate him, and 
Une 4 ppy after that moſt excellent pattern he hath ſet, us, 
-1e'y I tho hath left us an example that we ſhould follow 
ers; d I s ſteps, 1 Pet. ii. 21. To ſee that the ſame holy '1 
| WE mper be in us which was in him; and to exhibit 
in the ſame manner as he did, and upon like oc- 
ſions. To this he calls us, Matt. xi. 29. And no 
Ry is any further a chriſtian, than as he is a follower 
urſeln 1 Chriſt; aiming at a more perfect conformity to 
ne af moſt perfect example which he hath ſet, us of 
my a <r{2] goodneſs. —(3.) As chriſtians we are the ſer- 
ai of Chriſt. And the various duties which 
Cech ! | rvants ouy to their maſters in any degree, thaſe 
the dl _ 0 him in the higbeſt. degree ho expects 
Se 1 ſhould behave ourſelves in his ſervice with; that 
0 eck elity and zeal, and ſteady regard to his honour 
d intereſt, at all times, which we are bound to 


is mol 
5 * Y virtue of this relation. 4 5 
unation 

EY Whoever then he be that calls himſelf a chriſtian, 
are awil 
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that is, who profeſſes to take the goſpel of Chriſt f 
a divine revelation, and the only rule of his faith u | 
practice, but, at the ſame time, pays a greater | f 
gard to the dictates of men, than to the doctrines 
Chriſt; who loſes fight of that great example : 
Chriſt, which ſhould: animate his chriſtian walk, M 
unconcerned about his ſervice, honour, and inter 
forgets that he 1s a chriſtian he does not confi 
in what relation he ſtands to Chriſt, which is © : 
great part of his character, and confequently n : 
a great degree of ſelf- ignorance. 3 
60 Self- knowledge moreover implies a due atten 
tion to the ſeveral relations in which we ſtand toi 
fellow ereatures: andthe obligations that reſult tn 3 
them. | 
If we know ourſelves, we ſhall remember the col 
deſcenſion, benignity, and love that is due to ini 
riors : the affability, friendſhip, and kindueks 4 Þ 
ought to ſhow to equals: the regard, deference, al 
honour we owe to ſuperiors; and the candour, ini 
grity, and benevolence, we owe to all. | 
The particular duties requiſite in theſe relatin 
are too numerous to be here mentioned. Let it iſ 
fice to ſay,” that if a man doth not well confider f 
ſeveral relations of life in which he ſtands to othe 
and doth not take care to preſerve the decorum all 
propriety of thoſe relations, he my juſtly be cling : 
with ſelf-ignorance. | 
And this is fo evident in itſelf, and ſo neil] 
| one 


* 
+ SE 
<<" 


ap. III. doth confiſt, i 


ved, that nothing is more common than to ſay, 
den a perſon does not behave with due decency: to- 
rds his ſuperiors, ſuch a one does. not know bim- 
„But why may not this with equal juſtice be 
of thoſe who act in an improper manner towards 
walk, | I ir inferiors? The expreſſion, I know, is not ſo 

en thus applied; but I ſee no reaſon why it ſhould 
t, fince one is as common, and as plain an inſtance 
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confic J 
liſcoe haps men in general are more apt to be defective 
m_ A duty and behaviour towards thoſe beneath 
em, than they are towards thoſe above them. And 
reaſon ſeems to be, becauſe an apprehenſion of the 
pleaſure of their ſuperiors, and the detrimiental con- 
oences which may accrue from thence, may be a 
the wb 4 eck upon them, and engage them to pay the juſt 
> to ink 1 gards which they expect. But there being no ſuch 
queſs eck to reſtrain them from violating the duties they 
det, 4 4 e to inferiors, from whoſe diſpleaſure they have 
our, int 3 le to fear, they are more ready under certain temp- 
ons to treat them in an unbecoming manner, 
„ elite 4 d as wiſdom and ſelf-knowledge will direct a man 
Let it 
vide ls moſt apt to forget; ſo, as to the duties he owes 
to. othen ; inferiors, in which he is moſt in danger of tranſ- 
orum fing, he ought more ſtrongly to urge upon him- 
e chan 3 the indiſpenſable obligations of religion and con- 

ce. And if he does not, but ſuffers himſelf 
ough the violence of ungoverned paſſion to be 
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ſelf-ignorance as the other. Nay, of the two, 


be particularly careful, leſt he negle& thoſe duties 


9 2 tranſported 
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tranſported into the exceſſes of rigour, tyranny, : 
oppreſſion, towards thoſe whom God and nature} 
put into his power, it is certain he does not know hi 
ſelf; is not acquainted with his own pp ak wed 
| neſs : is ignorant of the duty of his relation: 
whatever he' may think of himſelf, hath not * 15 
ſpirit of government; becauſe he wants the ar 
ſelf- government. For he that is unable to gon 
himſelf, can never be fit to govern others. 
Would we know ourſelves then, we muſt confi 
ourſelves as creatures, as chriſtians and as men; a 
E remember the obligations which, as ſuch, we 
2 under to Gow, to CHRTSTT, and our fellow-men 
| the ſeveral relations in which we ſtand to them: 
order to maintain the propriety, and fulfil the dul 
of thoſe relations, 
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uus DULY CONSIDER THE RANK AND 
WW. \riox of LIFE INS WHICH PROVIDENCE 
MS: rracgp Us, AND WHAT IT 18 THAT 
A BECOMES AND ADORNS IT, | 


1A MAN that knows himſelf, will deliberately 


Gder and attend to the particular rank and ſtation 
life in which Providence bath placed him ; and 


at 18 the duty and decorum of that ſtation: what 
t is given him to act, what character to maintain; 
d with what decency and propriety he acts that 
rt, or maintains that character. 
or a man to aſſume a character, or aim at a part, 
does not belong to him, is affectation. And 
1 dence is it that affectation of any kind appears ſo 
Wiculous, and expoſes men to univerſal and juſt 
iempt; but becauſe it is a certain indication of 
inorance? Whence is it that many ſeem wil- 
| 4 g to be thought ſomething when they are nothing: 
Lee to excel in thoſe things in which they can- 
v bilſt they neglect thofe 1 things in which they 
bt £xcel ? Whence is it bat they countera& the 
aon of nature and providence ; that when this 
C 3 intended 
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intended them one thing, they would fain he a : 
other? Whence I ſay, but from an ignorance WM 
themſelves, the rank of life they are in, and the Pa 
and character which properly belongs to them ? 
It is a juſt obſervation, and an excellent documeli 
of a moral heathen, that human life is a © dram | 
and mankind the actors, who have their feve f 
parts aſſigned them by the maſter of the thealfi 
who ſtands behind the ſcenes, and obſerves in wil 
manner every one ads. Some have a ſhort py 
allotted them, and ſome a long one: ſome a la 
and ſome a bigh one. It is not he that acts 5 
higheſt or moſt ſhining part on the ſtage, th 
comes off with the greateſt applauſe ; but be | 
acts his part beſt, whatever it be. To take c 
then to a& our reſpective parts in liſe well, 18 ou 
but to chooſe what part in life we ſhall act, is 
ours, but GoD 's*,” —Befidesa man can never act! 
part well, if he does not attend to it; does not kng 
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* Life is a ſtage- play; it matters not how long we act, ſo 
act well. Sen. Non c/t Gum, vivre, fed bene wivere. | 
not life, but living well, that is the bleſſing, Something {i 
lar to this is the epigram by Dr. Doddridge : on dum vivil 
Vivanns, which he aſſumed as his motto: 


Lie while you live, the epicure would ſay, 
And ſeize the pleaſures of the preſent day : 
Live while you live, the ſacred preacher eries, 
And give to God each moment as it flies: 
Lord! in my views let both united bel 
I live in pleaſure when I live to thee, 
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her, which does not belong to him. It is always 


er. hi 
Is it a mean and low ſtation 8 life thou art 10 — 


ow then, that providence calls thee to the exerciſe 
induſtry, contentment, ſubmiſſion, patience, hope, 


locume 4 
dram i 
ir ſeye 9 
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erence to thy ſuperiors. In this way thou mayeſt 


jable in che ſight of Gop and man. And not 
ly ſo, but find more ſatisfaction, ſafety, and ſelf- 
a age, | t J joyment, than they who move in a higher here, 
10 bel n hence they are in danger of falling. 

take d I But hath providence called thee to . 4 in a more 
N 1 blic character, and for a more extenſive benefit to 
Q, is ; 3 e world ? —Thy firſt care then ought to be, that 
ver act. 9 
not kn 3 
e act, 0 . 


+vere. i 


encouragement to the pr actice of univerſal virtue. 
d next, to ſhine in thoſe virtues eſpecially which 


t adorn thy ſtation; as, benevolence, charity, 
ſdom, moderation, firmneſs, and inviolable inte- 


cthing in 3 
Wt): with an undiſmayed fortitude to preſs through 


{1m vi 


u bal a proſpe& and probability of attaining for 

apparent good of mankind, 

ad as {elf-acquaintance will teach us what part 

ie we ought to act, fo the knowledge of that will 

ba dwus whom we ought to imitate, and wherein. We 

not to take example of conduct from thoſe who 
C 4 have 


aps IV. ; doth con/aft. 11 31 | 


at becomes it; much leſs, if he affe& to act an- 


f.ignorance that leads a man to act out of cha- 


d humble dependence on him, and a reſpectful 


ine through thine obſcurity ; and render thyſelf 


y example, as far as its influence reaches, may be 


oppoſition in accompliſhing thoſe ends which. 
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For it is not the perſon, but the character, we af 
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have a very different part aſſigned them from our; 
unleſs in thoſe things that are univerſally ornamenſ 
tal and exemplary. If we do, we ſhall but expol 
cur affectation and weakneſs, and ourſelves to conf 
tempt for acting out of character. For what is & 
cent in one may be ridiculous in another. Nor mu 
we blindly follow thoſe who move in the ſame ſpherlf 
and ſuſtain the ſame character with ourſelves ; by 
only in thoſe things that are beſitting that charaQu 


to regard; and imitate him no further than he keey 
to that, 

This caution eſpecially concerns youth, who a 
apt to imitate their ſuperiors very implicitly, eſpe 
cially ſuch as excel in the part or profeſſion they them 
ſelves are aiming at: but, for want of judgment! 
diſtinguiſh what is fit and decent, are apt to imital 
their very foibles; which a partiality for their pe 
ſons makes them deem as excellencies : and therel 
they become doubly ridiculous, both by acting ou 
of character themſelves; and by a weak and ſerilf 
imitation of others in the very things in which tht 
do ſo too. To maintain -a character then with ( 
cency, we muſt keep our eye only upon that which! 


proper to it. 
In fine, as no man can excel in every thing, l 


muſt conſider what part is allotted us to act, in 
ſtation in which providence hath placed us, and ketf 
to that, be it what it will, and ſeek to excel in thi 
only. | 
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ERY MAN £ SHOULD _ WELL death krrzig 
WITH HIS OWN TALENTS AND CAPACITIES; 
AND IN WHAT MANNER THEY / ARE 0 BE 
EXERCISED AND 1M PROYED 10 THE GEA T2 
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7. A MAN cannot be faid to know himſelf, till 
is well acquainted witk his proper talents and 
pacities; ; knows for what ends he received them; 
Kd how they may be moſt "oy applied and: 1 
for thoſe ends. N n egg 
A wiſe and RE undc/flarding: man, intact of 
ing at talents he hath not, will ſet about enlti- 
ting thoſe he hath ; as the way in which providetice 
hints out his proper uſefulneſs. | 
As in order to the edification of the = Gop 
firſt conferred upon the miniſters of it a great Vans 
bty of ſpiritual gifts, 1 Cor. xit. 8;—10. ſo for the 
od of the community, GoD is pleaſed now to con- 
r upon men a great variety of natural talents. 
nd every one hath his proper giſt of Gon ; one aſter 
is manner, another after that, 1 Cor. vii. 7. And 
ery one is to take care not to neglect, but to ſtir up 
e gift of Gop Which is in him, 1 Tim. ix. I 4. 
5 C5 2 Tim. 
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2 Tim. i. 6. Becauſe it was given him to be i 
proved. And not only the abuſe, but the neglea 
it muſt be hereafter accounted for. Witneſs th 
doom of that unprofitable ſervant, who laid up 
ſingle pound in a napkin, Luke, xix. 20, 24. 4 
of him who went and hid his talent in the « earl 
Mat. xxv. 23, 30. 

It i is certainly a ſign of great (lf-ignorance, h fo 
man to venture out of his depth, or attempt a 
thing he wants opportunity or capacity to accon 
pliſh. And therefore a wife man will conſider wi 
himſelf, before he undertakes any thing of conk 
quence, whether he hath abilities to carry hi 
through it, and whether the iſſue of it is like to 
for his eredit; leſt he fink under the weight he lay 
upon himſelf, and incur the juſt cenſure of -rah 
neſs, proſnaption, and folly ; ſee Luke XIV, 28, 
32 1 

* He that takes up. a burden that is too heavy-for him, 
a fair w ay to break his back. 


In every buſineſs confider, firſt, what it is you are abol 
and then your own ability, whether it be fufficient to carry | 
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Examine well, ye writers, weigh with care 
W hat ſuits your genius, what your ſtrength can bear; 
For when a well proportioned theme you chooſe, 
Nor words, nor method ſhall their aid refuſe. 

Ta this, or I miſtake, confiſts the grace, 

And force of method; to aſſign a place 
For what with preſent judgment we ſhould ſay, 
And for ſome happier time the reſt delay. 

" Francis li 


* V. _. confiſt.” 35 


It is no uncommon thing for ſome who excel. in 
e thing, to imagine they can excel in every 
ing. And not content with that ſhare of merit 
Which every one allows them, are ſtill catching at 
4. Mat which doth not belong to them. This ! is a 
he ea eakneſs that flows from ſelf-ignorance, and i is 92— 
ently incident to the greateſt men. Nature {el- 
m forms an univerſal genius; but deals out her 
ours in the preſent ſtate with a parſimonious 
nd, Many a man by this foible hath weakened 
ell-eſtabliſhed, reputation “. 
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Cæcilius, a famous rhetorician of Sicily, who lived in the'time 
\uguſtus, and wrote a treatiſe on the Sublime, (which'is cen- 
ed by Longinus in the beginning of his) was a man of a haſty 
I enterpriſing ſpirit, and very apt to overſhoot bimſelf on all 
afions ; and particularly ventured far ont of his depth in his 
WP pariſon of Demoſthenes and Cicero. Whereupon Plutarch 
es this ſage and candid remark. „If (ſays he) it were a 
s obvious and eaſy for every man to know himſelf, pof- 
= that ſaying, *KNow THYSELF', had not paſſedfor a divine 
cle. | ; ; 
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e 


| 1 | 
WE, MUST BE WILL ACQUAINTED Witt 


OUR. INABILITIES, AND THOSE THINGS i 
WHICH WE ARE NATURALLY DEFICIENT, 


As WELL AS THOSE IN WHICH WE nen 


- 


V r muſt, in order io 4 4 Woteag w _ 


quaintance, not only confider our talents' and prop 
abilities, but have an eye to our frailties and deficien 
cies; that we may know where our weakneſs, as wel 
as our ſtrength lies.—Otherwiſe, like e 


may run ourſelves into infinite enen en 
trouble. | 


Every man hath a weak gde. e 


knows where it is, and will be ſure to Sow a doubt 
guard there. | 


There is ſome wiſdom in concealing a weaknel 


This cannot be done till it be firſt known; 1 


can it be known without a good degree of ſelf. a 
quaintance. | : 

It is ſtrange to obſerve what pains ſome men af 
at to expoſe themſelves; to ſignalize their own folly 
and to ſet out to the moſt public view thoſe thin 
which they ought to be aſhamed to think ſhoull 


ever enter into their character. But ſo it is; ſom 


men ſeem to be aſnamed of thoſe things which ſhoul 


j; 


* Aub chi. J 


> their glory, whilſt others glory. in ger ar. 
1 hil. 111. 19. 

1 The greateſt weakneſs m- Ki is uo. pubüſh his 
eakneſſes, and to appear fond to have thenikhown.” 
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WII bt vavity will often prompt a man to this; WHO. 
eh acquainted with the meaſure of his capacity, at- 


mpts things out of his power, and beyond his 
aich; whereby he makes the world acquainted 
With two things to his diſadvantage, which they were 
norant of before; viz. his deficiency, and nn 
ñnorance in appearing ſo blind to it. 9110 | 
It is ill-judged, though very common, to © leſs 


£2 7 1amed of a want of temper, than underſtanding. | 
24 
pſon r it is no real diſhononar or fault in a man to have 
, * o 4 . SES . | 
Fry t a ſmall ability of mind, provided he have not the 


nity to ſet up for à genius, which would be as 
diculous, as for àa man of ſmall ſtrength and ſtature 
f body, to ſet up for a champion, becauſe this is 
hat he cannot help. But a man may in a good 
: Jealure correct the fault of his natural temper, if 
Wc bc well acquainted with it and duly watchful over 
And therefore to betray a prevailing weakneſs of 
emper, or an ungoverned paſſion, diminiſhes a 
an's reputation much more, than to diſcover a 
u cakneſs of judgment or underſtanding. But what 
n 10118 . | $ | 
„not diſhonourable of all is, for a man at once 
le tin diſcover a reat gen! d an d mind 
a (oli great genius and an ungoverned mind. 
is: (oli ſecauſe the ſtrength of reaſon and underſtanding that 
| b n maſter of, gives him a great advantage for the 
ic q : | govern= 
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ſees thoſe frailties in himſelf which others cannot; 


„ on 
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government of his paſſions. And therefore his ful 
fering himſelf notwithſtanding to be governed bil 
them ſhows that he hath too much neglected of 
miſapplied his natural talent; and willingly ſub. 
mitted to the tyranny of thoſe luſts and, paſſions 
over which nature had furniſhed him, with abilities 
to have ſecured an eaſy conqueſt. i 

A wiſe man hath his foibles as well as a fod| 
But 1 between them 1s, that the foible 
of the one are known to himſelf, and concealed fronff 
the world; the foibles of the other are known to the 
world, and concealed from himſelf. The wiſe mal 


but the fool is blind to thoſe blemiſhes. in his chi 
racter which are conſpicuous to every body elk 
Whence it appears that ſelf-knowledge is that 
which makes the main difference between-a wik 
man and a fool, in the moral ſenſe of that word. 
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CHAP. VII 


ONCERNING THE KNOWLEDGE 
CONSTITUTIONAL SINS, 


. SELF-ACQUAINTANCE ſhows a man the 
articular fins he is moſt expoſed and addicted to; 
nd diſcovers not only what is ridiculous, but what 


criminal, in his conduct and temper. 
lis che} I 
dy elſe 1 
is tha 


The outward actions of a man are generally me 
laineſt index of his inward diſpoſitions. And by 


ee allowed fins of his life you may know the reign- 
1a wins vices of his mind. Is he addicted to luxury 
Wn debauchery? 


J is prevailing taſte, Is he given to revenge and 


Senſuality then appears to be 


ruelty? Anger and malice then reign in his heart. 


hne confident, bold and enterpriſing? Ambi- 


ion appears to be the ſecret ſpring, Is he fly and 
eſigning, given to intrigue and artifice? You may 


Wonclude, there is a natural ſubtilty of temper that 
rompts him to this, 
Wriminal, in proportion to the degree in which theſe 


And this ſecret diſpoſition is 


utward actions, which ſpring from it, tranſgreſs 


ee bounds of reaſon and virtue. 


Every man hath ſomething peculiar in the turn 
6 or 


i}; 8:88 40 IW herein Self- Knoquledge Part! 
1 1 or caſt of his mind, which diſtinguiſhes him 
| 14 1 ny much as the particular conſtitution of his. body, 
N And both theſe, viz. his particular turn of mind 
1 and particular conſtitution gf body, incline and di. 
'4: 3 4b poſe bim to ſome kind of fins, much more than h 
1 others. 4 And it is the ſame that renders the Tac. 
g i. I tice of certain virtues 1o much 1 more. ealy to 15 
Bi 74 8 than it is to others kx. 35 

1% N ow theſe ſins wh men > ore are mal 
"itt 11 | ent nat DART ATATIOND AK, tHe ;- it 
i 0 Men; wich heirs ws tele bodies and bodily appetites, 1 

4 N [ ji $0 pretty much alike 3 but, with regard to their mental taſtes | 
4; ; 1% bY diſpoſitions, they are often as different, 28 if they were quite 
1 4 * another ſpec ies; governed by different views, entertained. wit 
„ | N different pleaſures, animated with different hopes, and aft 
111 4 || | by differei rent motives, bd diſtinguiſhed by as differebe tempe 
1 |. and inclinations, as if they were not of the ſane kind; 80 thi 
14 1 „ 1 am very ready to believe, chat there is not à greater differenz 
ö vj 9 1 between an angel, and ſome; of. the beſt and wiſeſt of men wit 
1 } 3 *. regard to their. tempers and diſpoſitions, than there is berueg 
r ſome ſort of men and others. And y hat inclines me to thi 
f : {id . ſentiment is, conſidering the caſy tranſition which nature alw: 
n obſerves in paffing from one order or kind of beings to anothc 
| | i | together with the prodigious difference that there appęars tal 
. | fl 1 between indi iduals of the human ſpecies, almoſt in every thiol 
; 1 I 10 belonging to them. For there, are lone, n whom. ore wou 
; f 1 | think nature had placed every. thing the wrong way; depri 
1 „ in their opinions, unintelligible in their reaſoning, irregulat 
94 k 1 it their actions, and vicious in every diſpoſition, Whilſt in oth 
1 we ſee almoſt every tung amiable and excellent, chat can ad 
it þ F | apd exalt the human mind, under the diſadvantages of md 
fl q- firong) 

* 
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him onely inclined to, and the temptations to which 

8 0 ey ſind they have leaſt power to reſiſt, are uſually 

f mini properly called their conſtitutional ſins; their 

Hel euliar frailties; and, in ſcripture, their own in- 
n h 


uities, Pſal. xvill, 23. and the fins which do moſt 
Gly beſet them, Heb. xii. 1. f 

« As in the humours of the body, {a1 in the vices 
the mind, there is one predominant ; which has 


re. mot 8 
85 aſcendant over us, and leads and governs us. It 


in the body of ſin, what the heart is in the body 
our nature; it begins to live ſirſt, and dies laſt. 
re qu 1 nd whilſt it lives, it communicates life and ſpirit 
ained wit F 
ad affect 3 
be rep 
+ differeng Z 
men wit 1 
1s berwen I 


ad cuſtom inflaves us; the fin, to which not our 


bmit; the fin which, when we would 1mpoſe 
me to thi 3 
RO 
ih ah Wt, when we are fincere with both, we oppoſe 
6-4 10 E Ft, and conquer laſt.” 11 is, in a word, the ſin 
ore woul lich reigns and rules in the unregenerate, and 
„ depro often alarms and diſturbs (ah! that I could ſay 
regale. . Do more) the regenerate *.*' 
ſt in oth 
t can ad 
s of wa 


| 


* Lucas's Scrmons, 


ap. VII. dot confit © 41 


the whole body of fin; and when it dies, the 
dy of fin expires with it. It is the ſin to which 
ir conſtitution leads, our circumſtances betray, : 


rtues only, but vices too, lower their topſail, and 


on Gop and our conſciences, we excuſe and 
ſguiſe with all imaginable artifice and ſophiſtry; 


Some are more iar to the ſins of the gelb; 


len · 
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ſenſuality, intemperance, uncleanneſs, ſloth, Tn 


indulgence, and exceſs in animal, dsa 
Others more inclined to the fins of the ſpirit ; pride ; 


malice, covetouſneſs, ambition, wrath, .reven i 


envy, &c. And I am perſuaded there are few, bu 


upon a thorough ſearch into themſelves, may fn 
that ſome one of theſe fins hath ordinarily a greatef 


power over them than the reſt. Others often oh. 


ſerve it in them, if they themſelves do not. Af 
for a man not to know his predominant iniquity uſf 
great felf-1gnorance indeed; and a fign that he ha 
all his life lived far from home; becauſe he is nuf 
acquainted with that in himſelf, which every ons 
who is but half an hour in his company, perhay 
may be able to inform him of. Hence proceed 
that extreme weakneſs which ſome diſcover in cen. 
ſuring others, for the very ſame faults which they an 
guilty of themſelves, and perhaps in a much highe 


degree; on which the apoſtle Paul —_— 


Rom. ii. 1. 


It muſt be owned, it is an irkſome and aifogres 
able buſineſs for a man to turn his own acculez ; i 
ſearch after his own faults, and keep his eye upon 
that which it gives him ſhame and pain to ſee. | 
is like tearing open an old wound. But it is bette 
to do this, than to let it mortify. The wounds d 
the conſcience, like thoſe of the body, cannot he 


well cured till they are ſearched to the bottom; and 
they 


Part] 1 
h, fl I 
cation YZ 
3 l q 
revenge 2 | 
w, bu 


i g gin, nor be averſe from finding it out. Why 
nay lin 1 ould you yy to conceal or excuſe it; and fondly 
; greatet 1 heriſh that viper in your boſom 2— * There are men 
en |. ho deal by their fins, as ſome ladies do by their 
* A Z erſons. When their beauty is decayed, they 
QUE 4 ek to, hide it from themſelves by falſe glaſſes, 
; by YZ d from others by paint. So, many ſeek to hide 
R 1 heir fins from themſelves by falſe gloſſes, and 
WY Y om others by excuſes or falſe colours *:“ but 
pee e greateſt cheat they put upon themſelves. They 
proce bo cover their fins ſhall not proſper, Prov.xxvill. 13, 
Bn Ft dangerous felf. flattery to give ſoft and ſmooth- 
they at Wc names to ſins, in order to diſguiſe their nature. 
h bighe E ather lay your hand upon your heart, and thruſt it 
nadverts 1 to your boſom, though it come out, as Moſes's did, 
| WE prous as ſnow, Exod. iv. 6 f. 

And to find out our moſt beloved fin, let us con- 


ey cannot be ſearched without pain, A Wal 
at is engaged in the ſtudy of himſelf, muſt be 


Dntent to know the worſt of himſelf. 
Do not therefore ſhut your eyes againſt your dar- 


diſagree-Wil 
uſe: ; wil 
ye up 
ſce. i 
is bet 
ounds « 


znnot Vl 


* Baxter. 


T © The knowledge of fin is the firſt ſtep towards amend- 
ent: for he that does not know he hath offended, is not will- 
Ws to be reproved. You muſt therefore find out yourſelf, be- 
e you can amend yourſelf. Some glory in their vices. And 
bos imagine they have any thoughts about reforming, who 
ace their very vices in the room of virtues? Therefore re- 
e thyſelf: ſearch thyſelf very narrowly. Firſt turn accuſer 
ase, then a judge, and then a ſuppliant. And dare for 
cc to diſpleaſe thyſelf,” Seneca. 


om; and 


theſ 


ſider 


5 
[ 
: 
| 
| + 
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fider what are thoſe worldly objects or amuſemeny 
which give us the higheſt delight; this, it is prob 
ble, will lead us Wend to ſome one of our darig 
iniquities, if it be a fin of commiſſion:—and whatwiM 
- thoſe duties which we read or hear of from th I 
word of Gov, to which we find ourſelves mo dit 
inclined? and this, in all likelihood, will help u ; 
to dete& ſome of our peculiar fins of omufliog | 
which without ſuch previous examination we mai L 
not be ſenſible of. And thus may we make a proj. 
ciencyin one conſiderable branch of ſelf-knowledgei, g 


* It is a good argument of a reformed mind, that it ſeh f 
thoſe vices in itſelf, which it was before ignorant of.“ SEN EC 3 
A man's predominant fin uſually ariſes out of his predam 

nant paſſion; which therefore he ſhould diligently oblent 
The nature and force of which is beautifully deſcribed by alas 
4 maſter of ane verſe. 

On different ſenſes different objects ſtrike. 

Hence different paſſions more er leſs enflame, 

As ſtrong or weak, the organs of the frame: 

And hence one maſter-paſhon in the breaſt, 

Like Aaron's ſerpent, ſwallows up the reſt. 

Nature its mother, Habit is its nurſe ; 

Wir, ſpirit, faculties, but make it worſe; 

Reaſon itſelf but gives it edge and power, 

As heaven's bleſt beam turns vinegar more ſour. 

Ah! If ſhe lend not arms as well as rules, 

What can ſhe more than tell us we are fools? 

Teach us to movin ovr nature, not to mend, 

A ſharp accuſer, but a helpleſs friend! 

| | | Pope. 


F hap. VIII. © doth c . © 


%% „% db. > 
. . > he want 
Nee,» pt et, „ . n 3 5 


C H A P. VIII. 


HE KNOWLEDGE OF OUR MOST DANGEROUS 
TEMPTATIONS, NECESSARY-TO SELF-KNOW= 
LEDGE, 


id A MAN that rightly knows himſelf is ac- 
ainted with his peculiar temptations; and knows 
ben, and in what cireumſtances, he is in the 
elt danger of tranſgreſſing. 1 | 
| Reader, if ever you would know yourlalf, you 
nuſt examine this point thoroughly. And if you 
Wave never yet done it, make a pauſe when you 
Ware read this chapter, and do it now. Conſider in 
vhat company you are moſt apt to loſe. the polleſ- 
Won and government of yourſelf; on what occaſions 
ou are apt to be moſt vain and unguarded, moſt 
arm and precipitant. . Flee that company, avoid 5 
Wile occaſions, if you would keep your conſcience i" 
tar, What is it that robs you moſt of your time —_ 
Ind your temper? If you have a due regard to the 
Improvement of the one, and the preſervation of the 4 
ther, you will regret ſuch a loſs ; and ſhun the oe- . 
ations of it, as carefully as you would a road beſet | 
rich robbers, 


But 
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But eſpecially muſt you attend to the occaſaſ 
which moſt uſually betray you into your favour 
vices; and conſider the ſpring from whence tu 
ariſe, and the circumſtances which moſt fam 
them. They ariſe doubtleſs from your natural te 
per, which ſtrongly diſpoſes and inclines you viii 
them. That temper then, or particular turn of 
fire, muſt be carefully watched over as a moſt day 
gerous quarter. And the opportunities and circuny 
ſtances which favour thoſe inclinations muſt ben 
ſolutely avoided, as the ſtrongeſt temptations, - It 
the way to ſubdue a criminal inclination is, firſt f 
avoid the known occaſions that excite it; and then 
to curb the firſt motions of it. And thus having 
opportunity of being indulged, it will of. ufelt u 
time loſe its force, and fail of its wonted victory. 

The ſureſt way to conquer, is ſometimes to de 
cline a battle; to weary out the enemy, by keeplif 
him at bay. Fabius Maximus did not uſe this ſins 
tagem more ſucceſsfully againſt Hannibal, than! 
chriſtian may againſt his peculiar vice, if he be bi 
watchful of his advantages. It is dangerous to iv 
voke an unequal enemy to the fight, or to run ini 
ſuch a ſituation, where we cannot ow” to 1 
without a diſadvantageous encounter. 

It is of unſpeakable importance, in order to i 
knowledge and ſelf-government, to be acquaintdl 
with all the acceſſes and avenues to fin, and to ob. 


ſerve which way it is that we are ofteneſt led to i. 
| and 


hap. VIII. dotb con ſiſt. Fr | 


as ſet reaſon and conſcience to guard thoſe paſſes, 
= ofe uſual inlets to vice, which, if a man once 
Pier, he will find a retreat extremely difficult, 

cc Watchfulneſs, which is always neceſſary, is 
iefly ſo when the firſt aſſaults are made. For 
en the enemy is moſt eafily repulſed; if we 
yer ſuſſer him to get within us, but upon the 
ry firſt approach draw up our forces, and fight 
im without the gate. And this will be more 
anifeſt, if we obſerve by what methods and de- 
es temptations grow upon us.—The firſt thing 
bat preſents itſelf to the mind, is a plain, ſingle 
ought; this is improved into a ftrong imagina- 
on; that again enforced by a ſenſible delight; 
en follow evil emotions; and when theſe are 
ce ſtirred, there wants nothing but the aſſent of 
ge will, and then the work is finiſhed. Now the 
it ſteps of this are ſeldom thought worth our 
re; ſometimes not taken notice of; ſo that the 
iemy is frequently got cloſe up to us, and even 
ithin our trenches, before we obſerve him x.“ 

As men have their particular fins, which do moſt 
ally beſet them; ſo they have their particular temp- 
tons, which do moſt eaſily overcome them. That 
ay be a very great temptation to one, which is 
one at all to another. And if a man does not 
bow what are his greateſt temptations, he muſt 


* Stanhope's Thomas a Kempis, p. 22. 
have 
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have been a great ſtranger indeed to the buf 
ſelf-employment. 


mult get acquainted not only with our moſt u 


39 —— — 


fin; for thoſe things which lead us into temptati 


which immediately lead us into fin.” Anda n n 


a man's duty to be upon his guard againſt tem 
tion, as under it. Nor can a man pray from! 
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Would we know ourſelves 8 then, 
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temptations, that we be not unawares drann 
ſin, but with the previous ſteps and preparatoryy . 
cumſtances, which make way for thoſe temptati 
that we be not drawn unawares into the occafio 


are to be conſidered as temptations, as well as th 


that knows bimſelf will be aware of his rem 
temptations, as well as the more, immediate d on 
If for example | he find the company of a Paſfon | 
man is a temptation to him as Solomon tells ul 
is, Prob. xxii. 24, 25. he will not only avoid) 9 
thoſe occaſions that may lead him into it. 
the petition in the Lord's s Prayer makes it as | 


heart that Gop would not lead him wo * fn 
if he take no care bimſelf to avoid f it. 2 


Rl ＋ 
1,1 54. 
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PREJUDICES or TUR HEART. 


n. ANOTHER important branch of ſelf-knows 


MF: is, for a man to be acquainted wich his own 
4 judices; or thoſe ſecret prepoſſeſſions of his 
18 art, which, though ſo deep and latent, that he 
2 a y not be ſenſible of them, are often ſo ſtrong and 
1 eralent, as to give a mighty, but men 
be mind. 

And in this the great art of ſelf-knowledge cons 
_ more than in any one thing again. It being 


Werefore a matter of ſuch mighty conſequence, and 
ne be ſame time a point to which, men in general 
/ WM: too inattentixe, it deſerves a more particular 
Wcuſſion, : 

Theſe prejudices of the human mind may be con» 
ered with regard to opinions, perſons, and things, 
.) With regard to opinions. 

It is a common obſervation, but well expreſſed by 


ch poor beginnings of knowledge, and grow up 


D ſuch 


late celebrated writer © that we ſet out in life with 


der ſuch remains of ſuperſtition and ignorance, 
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prejudices, ſcarce penetrable by any 0 of in 


and religion, than he is of another; if he hath} 


ſuch influences of company and faſhion, ſuct'iM 
ſinuations of pleaſure, &c. that it is no wondeli 
men get habits of thinking only in one way; WE 
theſe habits in time grow rigid and confi 
and ſo their minds come to be overcaſt with vil 


or light of reaſon *.“ ; 
There is no man but is more fond of one par 
Jar fet or ſcheme of opinions in philoſophy, poi 


ployed his thoughts at all about them. The off 
tion we ſhould examine then is; how came vl 
theſe attachments? Whence are we ſo fond of i 
particular notions? Did we come fairly by tha 
or were they impoſed upon us, and dictated ti 
credulity before we were able to judge of the 
This is moſt likely. For the impreſſions that wea 
receive generally grow up with us, and are thoſ 
Jeaſt care to part with. However, which way {wi 
we came by them, they muſt be re-examined, | 
brought to the touch-ſtone of ſound ſenſe, ſold 
ſon, and plain ſcripture, Tf they will not bear! 
ſort of ſcrutiny, they muſt be diſcarded, as1 
genuine principles of truth, but only: counter 
of it. 
And as reaſon and ſcripture muſt diſcover out 
judices to us, ſo they only can help us to get il 


* Rcligion of Nature delin. p. 129. 
| the 


{ IX. doth conſiſt. 37 
By theſe are we to rectify, and to theſe are 
to conform, all our opinions and ſentiments in 
gion, as our only ſtandard, exeluſive of all other 
s, lights, or authority whatſoever. 
And care mult farther be taken that we FA not 
e ſcripture and reaſon bend and buckle to our 
ons; which will rather confirm our prejudices 
cure them. For whatever cannot evidently be 
Je out, without the help of over- ſtrained meta- 
rs, and the arts of ſophiſtry, is much to be ſuſ- 
ed; which uſed to make archbiſhop Tillotſon 
W 1 do not love ſubtilties in divinity. But, 
J) Thc human mind is very apt to be prejudiced 
er for or againſt certam perſons,, as well as cer- 
ſentiments. And as prejudice will lead a man 
ak very unreaſonably with regard to the latter, 
will lead him to act very unreaſonably with re- 
co the former. 
W\ hat is the reaſon, for inſtance, that we cannot 
having a more hearty affection for ſome per- 
than others? Is it from a ſimilarity of taſte and 
er? Or ſomething in their addreſs, that flatters 
anity? Or ſomething in their humour, that 
our fancy? Or ſomething in their converſation, 
WS |inproves our underſtanding? Or a certain 
oo <'> of diſpoſition, and agreeableneſs of man- 
tn bateis naturally engaging ? Or from benefits 
Ived or expected from them? Or from ſome 
ent and diſtinguiſhed excellency in them? Or 
D 2 from 
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from none of theſe; but ſomething elſe, we c 
tell what ?—Snch fort of inquiries will ſhow us, 
ther our eſteem and affections be rightly place; 
whether they flow from -mere nm blind py 
(dies or ſomething worſe. 
And ſo, on the other hand, ach d 0 00 
difaffeQion towards any one, or the diſguſt well 
taken againſt him; if we would know ourſelve 
muſt examine into the bottom of this; and ſe1 
only what is the pretended, but the true cauſe di 
whether it be a juſtifiable: one, and our reſentme 
duly proportioned to it.— Is his manner of ſl 
ing, talking, and acting, quite different from mi 
and therefore what I cannot approve ? Or have 
ceived ſome real affront or injury from him ! kl 
ſo, my continued reſentment againſt him, on ili 
of theſe accounts, may be owing notwithſtand 
more to ſome unreaſonable prejudice. in me, ti 
any real fault in him. 
For as to the former: his way of thinking, tl 
ing and acting, may poſſibly be juſter than my of 
which the mere force of euſtom and habit a 
makes me prefer to his. However, be his ent 
wrong, he may not have had the fame advantay 
improving his underſtanding, addreſs, and cond 
as T have had; and therefore his defects in this rel 
are more excuſable. And he may have many 0 
kind of excellencies which I have not.“ But if 
not only ignorant and unmannerly, but * 
* 


oy vain, conceited and over-bearing at the 
De time.“ — Why, that perhaps he cannot help. 
s the fault of his nature. He is the object of 
y rather than reſentment. And had I ſuch a 
per by nature, I ſhould perhaps, with all my ſelf- 
provement, find it a difficult thing to manage. 
d therefore, though I can never chuſe ſuch a: one 
an agreeable companion, yet I ought not to har- 
Wu a diflike to him, but love, and pity, and pray 
bim, as a perſon under a great misfortune ;/ and 
thankful that I am not under the ſame.—“ But 
is quite blind to this fault of his temper, and 
cs not appear to be in the leaſt ſenſible of it.” 
hy, that is a greater misfortune ſtill; and he 
ght to be the more pitied. 

eie And as to the other pretended ground of preju- 
&, © he hath often offended and injured me.“ Let 
je conſider, (1.) Whether any offence was really 
tended; whether I do not impute that to ill-na+ 
re, which was only owing to ill- manners; or that 
deſign, which proceeded only from ignorance. 


it e not take offence before it is given? If ſo, the 


eehte 13 mine, and not his. And the reſentment I 


Fr AE conceived againſt him,. I ought to turn upon 
no" c1f *.—A gain, (2.) Did 1 not provoke him to it, 
rel For every trifle ſcorn to take offence : 
y ol That always ſhows great pride, or little ſenſe: 
ut le Good nature and good ſenſe muſt always join; 

| Io err is human, to forgive divine. 
81 Pope. 


D 3 when 
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when I knew his temper? The fault 1s {Vl My on 3 
did or might know the pride, patFon, or pere 
nels of his nature; why then did I exaſperate hin 
A man that will needleſsly rouſe a lion, muſt of 3 
expect always to come off favourably. —But, (z | 
Suppoſe I were not the aggreſſor ; yet, how cam 
into his company? Who led me into the templ g 
tion? He hath acted according to his nature iff 
| what he hath done; but I have not acted accorlni 
to my reaſon, in laying myſelf fo open to him. 
knew him; why did not I ſhun him, as I wall 
any other dangerous animal that does miſchief wh 
inſtinct? If I muſt needs put my finger into4 
waſp's neſt, why ſhould I blame them for ſtingi 
me?—Or, (4.) If I could not avoid his company 
why did I not arm myſelf? Why did I venture & 
fenceleſs into ſo much danger? Or, (5.) Suppoſe l 
hath done me a real and undeſerved injury, witho 
my fault or provocation; yet does not my pre 
diſcontent greatly aggravate it? Does it not appel 
greater to me, than it does to any body elle! G 
than it will to me, after the preſent ferment is over 
—And (laſtly,) after all, muſt J never forgive? Hot 
ſhall I be able to repeat the Lord's Prayer, or rel 
our Saviour's Comment upon it, Mat. vi. 14, 15 
with an unforgiving temper? Do I not hope tos 
forgiven ten thouſand talents; and cannot J forgit 
my fellow-ſervant thirty pence? When I know 16 


but he hath repented, and Gop hath forgiven . 
W Dole 


ap. IX. doth. confift. - cad 55 


ofe forgiveneſs I want infinitely more than my 
ateſt enemy does mine *, 5 
duch conſiderations are of great uſe to te our 


I Gudices againſt perſons ; and at once to diſcover 


true ſpring, and prevent the bad effects of them. 


| pd happy would it be for a chriſtian, could he but 


]l to mind, and apply to his relief, half the good 
ings which that excellent heathen emperor. and 


| J iloſopher Marcus Antoninus could ſay upon this 


r real 
„ 15 
to be 
org 
II. 
him; 


bject. Some of which I have for the benefit of 


* A man deſpiſes me: what then? Did ke know me more, 
would perhaps deſpiſe me more. But I know myſelf better 
an he can know me; and therefore deſpiſe myſelf more. And 


. dugh his contempt in this inſtance may be groundleſs, yet in 
ers it would be but too well founded, I will therefore not 


ly bear with, but forgive it. 
It has been reckoned a wiſe and witty mls er Which one of 
e philoſyphers returned to his friend, who adviſed him to re- 


nge an injury that had been done him: “ What (ſays he) if 


als kicks me, muſt I needs kick him again?? And perhaps 


re is more wit than wiſdom in that reply. It ſeems indeed 
carry in it ſomething of a true greatneſs of mind; but does it 


Prat the ſame time diſcover a kind of haughty and contemptu- 


$ ſpirit > The truth is, as a judicious Writer obſerves, © it is 
beſt but a lame and misfhapened charity ; it has more of pride 
an goodneſs. We ſhould learn of the holy Jeſus, who was 
ot only meck, but lowly. We ſhout? contemn the injury, and 
the weakneſs ; but ſhould not diſdain or deſpiſe the perſons 
our enemies. Charity vaunteth not herſelf, is not puffed ap, 


in not behave itſelf unſeemly.” Sce S502 al's Duty of Loving 


Enemies. 
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for ill men not to do ill things. Id. b. 5.$ 17. 
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the Engliſh reader extracted, and thrown. i into 
Arg *. . 


Wn 


In the morning remember to fay to thyſelf; this diy wii 
haps I may meet with ſome impertinent, ungrateful, pee 
tticking, envious, churliſn fellow. Now all theſe ill quali 
proceed from an ignorance of good and evil. And ſince 11 
ſo happy as to underſtand the natural beauty of a good adi 
and the deformity of an ill one; ; and ſince the perſon that 
obliges me is of near kin to me; and though not juſt of the lat 
blood and family, yet of the ſame divine extract as to his mi 
and finally, ſince I am convinced that no one can do me 2 
injury, becauſe he cannot force me to do a diſboneſt ching t 
theſe reaſons 1 cannot find i in my heart to hate him, or ſo mu 
as to be angry with him. Marc. Anton. Medis. b. 2. 5 "Js 

You are juſt taking leave of the world; and have you 4 
learned to be friends with every. body! > And that to be an ho 
man, is the only way to be a wiſe one? Id. b. 4. 8 37 

To expect an impoſſibility is madneſs ; now it is i impolli 


A man miſpehaves himſelf towards me; what is that to mel. 
him look to that; for the action is his, and he acts according 
his own diſpoſition. As for me, I am in the condition prof 
dence would have me, and am doing what becomes me. 
b. 4. $ 25, 

It i is the privilege of human nature above brutes to love thi 
that offend us; ; in order to this conſider, (2.) That the offendi 
party is of Kin to you ; (z.) That he acts thus, becauſe 
Knows no better; (3.) He may have no deſign to. offend ui 
(4.) You will both of you quickly be in your graves; but aboit 
all, (5.) You have received no harm from him, For your nid 
or reaſon is the fame as it was before. Id. b. 7. & 22. 
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(3.) The mind is apt to be prejudiced againſt or 
aarour of certain things and actions, as well as 
ain ſentiments and perſons. 


" * 


If 


hink upon your laſt hour, and do not trouble yourſelf about 
er people's faults, but leave them there where "_y avaſt: be 
wered for. Id. b. 7. 8 29. ; 
o not return the temper of ill-natured etl upon them- 
(, nor treat them as they do the reſt of mankind. Id. b. 7. 
e 18 | = ed {lt << BIUY 
ebene the gods are immortal, yet they not only patiently 
Wer with a wicked world through ſo many ages; but what is 
: re, liberally provide for it: and are you, who are juſt going 
We the ftzge, weary with bearing, though you are one of thoſe 
happy mortals yourſelf ? Id. b. J. 70. | "OY 
Never diſturb yourſelf; for men will do the fame untoward 
ons over again, though you burſt with ſpleen. Ig. b. 8. 
Reform an injurious perſon if you can; if not, remember your 
tience was given you to beat with him. That the gods pa- 
ntly bear with ſuch men, and ſometimes ys upon them 
aith, and fame, and fortune; Id. b. 9. 0 111. 

When people treat you ill, and ſhow their pie and ſlander 
u, enter into their little ſouls, go to the bottom of them, ſearch 
eir underſtandings ; and you will ſoon ſee, that nothing they 


e by ay think or ſ:y of you need give you one troubleſome thought. 
endin b. 9. © 27. 14 
1 That is the beſt thing for a man which God fend: him; and 
7 at is the beſt time, when he ſends A” Id. b. & 9 7-40 
» ab08 


It is ſometimes a hard matter to be certain, whether you have 


2 re- 
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If therefore you find in yourſelf a fecret difincliui 

tion to any particular action or duty, and the mu N 
begins to caſt about for excuſes and reaſons to juli 
the neglect of it, conſider the matter well: go to H 
bottom of that reluctance; and ſearch out what i 
that gives the mind this averſion from it. Wheth 
it be the thing or action itſelf, or ſome diſcouragi 
E circumſtances that may aitend it; or ſome diſagrMi 
able conſequences that may poſbly flow from it; of 
your ſuppoſed unſitneſs for it at preſent. Now 
theſe things may be only imaginary, And to nee 


received ill uſage or not; for men's actions oftentimes look val 
than they are: and one muſt be thoroughly informed of a gu 
many things, before he can rightly judge. Id. b. 11. $48, 
Conſider how much more you often ſuffer from your anger l 
grief, than from thoſe very things for v hich you are angry 
grieved, Id. b. 11, $18. 
When you fancy any one hath teanigrelled, ſay thus to yo 
ſelf : How do I know ir is a fault? But admit it is, it may! 
his conſcience hath corrected him; and then he hath receii 
his puniſhment from himſclf.” Id. b. 12. $ 16. 4 
To, theſe I ſhall add two more quotations out of the f 
writings, of incomparably greater . and dignity than mn - 
of the forementioned, * Prov, xix. 11. The diſcretion of 
man deferreth his anger: and it is his ors to paſs over a tr 
greſſion. Rom. xii. 20. 21. If thine enemy hunger, feed ung 
if he thirſt, give him drink: for in ſo doing, thou ſhalt heapdd 
of Gre on his head. Be not overcome of evil, but overcomet} 
with good.) 


Ne 


1 =_ 
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lain and poſitive duty upon ſuch conſiderations, 
Ws that you are governed by appearances more 
n realities, by fancy more than reaſon, and by ir in- 
nation more than conſcience. 18 


q But let fancy muſter up all the diſcouraging circum- 
of nces, and ſet them in the moſt formidable light, 
bar your way to a ſuppoſcd duty; for inſtance, «it 


3 very difficult, I want capacity, at leaſt am fo 
Wiſpoſed to it at preſent, that I ſball make 1 no- 
ing of it; and then it will be attended with 
anger to my perſon, reputation or peace; and 
3 oppoſition I am. like to meet with is great, 
Wc.” But after all, is the call of providence 


Near? ls the thing a plain duty? Such as reaſon, 
* ſcience, and ſcripture; your office, character, or 
A Wrſonal engagements call upon you to diſcharge?” If 
„ all the aforeſaid objections are vain and delufive. 
„nd you have nothing to do, but to ſummon your 
ni urege, and in dependence on divine help, to ſet 


bout the buſineſs immediately and in good earneſt, 
nd in the beſt and wiſeſt manner you can; and you 


au lf 
a culty to lie only in the firſt attempt;—theſe frightful 
l ppearances to be all. viſionary, the turning. lambs 


nto lions, and mole- hills into mountains and that 
zothing but ſloth, folly and ſelf-indulgence thus ſet 


Duty. - Your heart would deceive you, but you 
D 6 have 
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nay depend upon it, you will find the greateſt dif- 


our imagination on Mork, to deter you from a plain 
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tion. But think again how you. will bear then ; 


to lead, while reaſon remonſtrates in vain.  Bul 


@ Wherein Sei Knowledge 


bare no out the cheat, and do not "bs inn 
ow 5 

rh . the thing cons; 1 bone bowl 3 
will look then. Take a view ef it as paſt; and wu 
ever pains it may coſt you, think-whether it will hl 
be abundantly recompenſed by the inward peace alli 
pleaſure, which ariſes from a confciouſneſs of havy y 
acted right. It certainly will. And the'difficuligh 
you now dread will enhance your future fatisf 


flections of your own mind, if you wilfally negledi | 
plain and neceffary duty; whether this will not oe i 
caſion you much more trouble than all the pains a 
might be at in performing it. And a wiſe mai 
will always determine himſelf by the end ; ; or. 
fuch a retroſpective view of things, conſidered as pa; 

Again, on the other hand, if you find a (trongh 
end to any particular action, examine tha 
with the like impartiality. Perhaps it is what nei 
ther your reaſon nor conſcience. can fully appro 
And yet every motive to it is ſtrongly urged, . and 
every objection againſt it ſlighted. Senſe and aps 
petite grow importunate and clamorous, and wank 


* „The wiſe and prudent conquer difficultics 
By daring to attempt them. Sloth and folly 
Shiver and ſhrink at Gght of toil and danger, 


- Ang make th, impoſſibility whey fear,” | E 
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nu not afide from that faithful and friendly moni- 
„hid with a low, ſtill voice ſhe addreſſes you 
wis ſoft, but earneſt language. Hear me, I 
eſeech you, but this one word more. The action 
indeed out of eharacter and what I ſhall never ap- 
oe. The pleaſure of it is a great deal over-rated 3 
Wc will certainly be diſappointed. It is a falſe ap- 
earance that now deceives you: And what will you 
| hink of yourſelf when it is paſt, and you come to 
3 effect ſeriouſly on the matter? Believe it, you will 
1 hen wiſh you had taken me for your counſellor, in- 
ed of thoſe enemies of mine, your luſts and paſ- 
ns, which have ſo often miſſed you, though. yo 
Wow [ never did.” 
Such ſhort recollections as theſe, and a little lei- 
Wire to take a view of the nature and conſequences 
Wo! things or actions, before we reject or approve 
em, will prevent much falſe judgment and bad 
onduct; and by degrees wear off the prejudices 
Which fancy has fixed in the mind, either for or 
poanſt any particular action; teach us to diſtinguiſh 
between things and their appearances; 3 ſtrip them of 
thoſe falſe colours that ſo often deceive us; correct 
Nhe ſallies of the imagination, and leave _ reins in 
the hand of reaſon. | 
Before 1 diſmiſs this Bend, I luft obſerve that 
Wome of our ſtrongeſt prejudices arife from an exceſ- 
Nane lelf-efteem, or à too great value for our own 


ulm 9 | | good 
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good ſenſe and underſtanding. - Philautus in e 
thing ſhows himſelf very well ſatisfied with his oli 


wiſdom; which makes him very impatient of cM 4 
tradition, and gives him a diſtaſte to all who (ul. 


preſume to oppoſe their judgment to his in any thing 
He had rather perſevere in a miſtake, than retn 
it, leſt his judgment ſhould ſuffer ; not confideriy 
that his ingenuity and good ſenſe ſuffer much mi 
by ſuch obſtinacy. The fulneſs of his ſelf-ſufficiengM 
makes him blind to thoſe imperfections which ey 
one can ſee in him but himſelf. So that howay 
wiſe, fincere and friendly, however gentle and ſet 
ſonable your remonſtrance may be, he takes! it ins 


mediately to proceed from ill- nature or ignorance 
you, but from no fault in him. 


Seneca, I remember, tells us a remarkable io 
which very well illuſtrates this matter, —Wiriting t 
his friend Lucilius, © My wife (ſays he) keeps Har 
paſtes i in her houſe ſtill, who, you know, is a fortd I 
family-fool, and an incumbrance upon us. For mj 
part I am far from taking any pleaſure in ſuch pro 
digies. If I have a mind to divert myſelf with a fol, 
I have not far to go for one; I can laugh at myſel 
This filly girl, all on a ſudden, loſt her eye-ſight; 
and (which perhaps may ſeem incredible, but iti 
very true) ſhe does not know that ſhe is blind; but 
every now and then defiring her governeſs to lead 


her abroad, ſaying the houſe is dark,” —Now wha 
| ; we 
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TY laugh al in this poor creature, you may obſerve, 
We opens to us all. No man knows that he is covet- 
;, or infatiable. Yet with this difference; the 
na ſeek ſomebody to lead them, but we are con- 
WW. to wander without a guide. But why do we 
ss deceive ourſelves? The diſeaſe is not without 
but fixed deep within. And therefore is the cure 
W difficult, becauſe we do not know that we are 
. 
Ses. Epiſt. 5r. 
N The reflection calculated W all others to allay that temper 
eferred to in the former part of this chapter) which is ever 
ung out provocations, and which renders anger ſo impetu- 
Ws, is, that we ourſelves are, or ſhortly fhall be ſuppliants for 
ercy and pardon at the judgment-ſeat of GoD; caſting our- 
ves on his compaſſion ; crying out for mercy :—imagine ſuch 
creature to talk of ſatisfaction and revenge ;—refuſing to be 
treated ;—diſdaining to forgive extreme to mark and to re- 
nt what is done amiſs; imagine this and you can hardly bring 


o yourſelf an inſtance of more impious and unnatural arrogance. 
Paley, Mor. PER. 


* 
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THE NECESSITY AND MEANS OP Known : 
OUR NATURAL TEMPERS., 


IX. en very important branch of {| 
knowledge i is, the knowledge of thoſe governing pu 
fions or diſpoſitions of the mind, which genera 
form, what we call, a man's natural temper. 

The difference of natural tempers ſeems to h 
chiefly owing to the different degrees of influence thi 
the ſeveral paſſions have upon the mind. If, for exams [ 
ple, the paſſions are eager and ſoon raiſed, we ſay 
man is of a warm temper: if more fluggiſh and 
flowly raiſed, he is of a cool temper : accordings 
anger, malice or ambition prevail, he is of a fier, 
churlith or haughty temper : the influence of tht 
ſofter paſſions of love, pity and benevolence, forms 
a ſweet, ſympathiſing, and courteous temper : and 
where all the paſſions are duly poiſed, and the milde 
and pleaſing ones prevail, they make what i is con. 
monly called a very good- natured man. 

So that it is the prevalence or predominance 0 | 
any particular paſſion, which gives the turn or tine: 


ture to a man's e by which he 1s diſtinguiſhed, "1 
and 


22 


* — 


2 44 


. 


„„ 
por which he is loved and eſteemed, or nn 
Bate by others. | 
No what this is, thoſe we converfe with are vw 
4 L "ſible of. They preſently ſee through us, and know 
q 3 ie fault of our temper, and order their behaviour 
WS accordingly. If they are wiſe, they will ayoid 
| 3 uching the ſtring which they know wilt raiſe a diſ- 
ad within us. If they are our enemies, they will 
. o it on purpoſe to ſet us on tormenting ourſelves, 
q Ind we muſt ſuffer our friends ſometimes with a 
ade band to touch it, either by iy" of pleaſant 
illery or faithful advice. 
W But a man muſt be greatly unacquainted with him- 
f, if he 18 ignorant of his predominant paſſion, or 
3 lifinguiſhing temper, when every one elfe obſerves 
And yet how common is this piece of felf-ig- 
Worance? The two apoſtles Peter and John diſco- 
; ered it in that very action, wherein they meant to 
i xpreſs nothing but a hearty zeal for their maſter's 
Wonour ; which made him tel] them, « that they 
new not what manner of ſpirit they were of,” Luke 
. 5, that inſtead of a principle of love and ge- 
Nine zeal for him, they were at that time governed 
spirit of pride, revenge and eruelty. And that 
the apoſtle John ſhould be liable to this cenſure 
bhoſe temper ſeemed to be all love and ſweetneſs, is 
oP memorable inſtance how difficult a thing it is for 
wan at all times to know his own ſpirit; and that 
he very paſſion, which ſcems to have the leaſt power 
oYer 
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judices, which ſo often abuſe the human underſa ui 
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over his mind, may on ſome eee ln | 4 
a criminal aſcendant there. = 
The neceſſity of a perfect knowledge of our rei 4 
ing paſhons appears further from hence; bet * 
they not only give a tincture to the temper, bu 
the underſtanding alſo; and throw a ſtrong bia 
the judgment. They have much the ſame effe&y 
on the eye of the mind, as ſome diſtempers have y 


on the eyes of the body. If they do not put it i . 


they weaken it; or throw falſe colours before it, li 
make it form a wrong judgment of things. A 
in ſhort, are the ſource of thoſe forementioned pili 


ing. = 
Whatever the differentpaſiions themſelves thatrd 


in the mind may be owing to, whether to the differs f 1 
texture of the bodily organs, or the different quai 
or motion of the animal ſpirits, or to the native u 
and caſt of the ſoul itſelf; yet it is certain, that ma 
different ways of thinking are much according toll 
predominance of their different paſſions ;_ and ell 
cially with regard to religion. Thus we ſee mela 
choly people are apt to throw too much gloom vl 
their religion, and repreſent it in a very unimiig N 
and unlovely view, as all auſterity and mortificati = 
whillt they, who are governed by the the more! 
and chcerful paſſions, are apt to run into the other 5 
treme, and too much to mingle the pleaſures of ſenk | 


with thoſe. of religion; and are as much too [a,b 
tl 
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others are too ſevere. And ſo by the prejudice 
"bias of their reſpective paſſions, or the force of 
ri natural temper, are led into the miſtake on both 


would a man therefore know himſelf, he muſt 
i y his natural temper ; his conſtitutional inclina- 
s, and favourite paſſions; for by theſe a man's 
gment is eaſily perverted, and a wrong bias hung 
n his mind: theſe are the inlets cf prejudice; the 
uarded avenues of the mind, by which a thouſand 
rs and ſecret faults find admiſſion, without being 
ved or taken notice of *,” _ 

And that we may m.re eaſily come at the know- 
ge of our predominant affections, let us couſider 
at outward events do moſt impreſs and move us; ' 
in what manner. What is it that uſually creates 
ni ercateſt pain or pleaſure in the mind ?—As for 
n; a ſtoic indeed may tell us, “ that we muſt 
p things at a diſtance z permit nothing that is 


* 2 . 
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0 088» ard to come within us; let externals be externals 
ep I.“ But the human make will ſcarce bear the 
Four of chat philoſophy. Outward things, after 


will 1mpreſs and affect us. And there is no harm 
uus, provided they do not get the poſſeſſion of us, 
f erſet our reaſon, or lead us to act as unbecoming 
WW or chriſtians, And one advantage we may 
from hence is, the manner or degree in which 
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under which it is often diſguiſed. 
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outward things 1mpreſs us, may lead us into a my 1 
perfect knowledge of ourſelves, and diſcover to u 
weak fide, and the particular paſſions which! h 


moſt power over us; = 
Our pleafures will likewiſe diſcover our reipui 


paſſions, and the true temper and diſpoſition of mM 7 


mind. If it be captivated by the pleaſures of fu 
is a ſign the prevailing taſte is very vicious and on 
rapt; if with the pleaſures of ſenſe, very low ali 
ſordid; if imaginary pleaſures, and the pain b 
ſcenes of fancy and romance do moſt entertain ii 
the ſoul hath then a trifting turn; if the pleaſure 
ſcience or intellectual improvements are thoſe itt 
moſt fond of, it has then a noble and refined tale 
but if the pleafures of religion and divine contemyl6 ; 
tion do above all others delight and entertain it, Wi 
has then its true and proper taſte, its temper is 
it ſhould be, pure, divine, and heavenly ; provid 
theſe-pleaſures ſpring from a true religious principk 

free from that ſuperſtition, bigotry and enthuſial 


And thus by carefully obſerving what it is th 
gives the mind the greateſt pain and torment, or ii 
greateſt pleaſure and entertainment, we come at 
knowledge of 1ts reigning n, and prerauig 
temper and diſpoſition. 

ce Include thyſelf then, O my ſoul, within tt 


compaſs of thine own heart ; ; if it be not large, it 
deep; 


hap. X. dl otb conſiſt. SES. 69 


ep; ; and thou wilt there find exerciſe enough. 
Mou wilt never be able to ſound it; it cannot be 
own, but by him who tries the thoughts and 
ins. But dive into this ſubject as deep as thou canſt. 
amine thyſelf; and this knowledge of that which 
aſſes within thee will be of more uſe to thee, than 
e knowledge of all that paſſes in the world. Con- 
ern not thyſelf with the wars and quarrels of pub- 
c or private perſons. Take cognizance of thoſe 
onteſts which are between thy fleſh and thy ſpirit; 
wwixt the law of thy members, and that of thy 
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„ derdauding. Appeaſe thoſe differences. Teach 
ſy fc to be in ſubjection. Replace reaſon on its 


one; and give it piety for its counſellor. Tame 
by paſſions, and bring them under bondage. Put 
Why little ſtate in good order; govern wiſely and 
= olily thoſe numerous people which are contained 
W ( little a kingdom; that is to ſay, that multitude 
i falſections, thoughts, opinions and paſſions n 
Wre in thine heart *,” 


* Juricu: 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XI. 


CONCERNING THE SECRET SPRINGS OF 001 
ACTIONS. 


X. ANOTHER conſiderable branch. of ſelſ. a. 
quaintance is, the knowledge of the true motug 
and fecret ſprings of our actions. 

And this ſometimes cannot without nh Painy 
be acquired. But for want of it, we ſhall be u 
danger of paſſing a falſe judgment upon our aQion 
and of having a wrong opinion of ſeveral partsd 
our conduct. . 

It is not only very nene but very common fy 
men to be ignorant of the chief inducements of the 
behaviour; and to imagine they act from one mo. 
tive, whilit they are apparently governed by an- 
other. If we examine our views, and look inte ou 
hearts narrowly, we ſhall find that they more it 
quently deceive us in this reſpect than we are aware 
of; by perſuading us that we are governed by nuci 
better motives than we are. The honour of Gol 
and the intereſt of religion, may be the open and 
avowed motive; whilſt ſecular intereſt and ſecrt 


vanity may be the hidden and true one. Whit 
| we 


| 3 } ap. . dub conf A. . 71 
; re think we are ſerving God, we may be only ſa- 
being to Mammon. We may, like Jehu, boaſt 
WW our zeal for the LorD, when we are only ani- 
| ated by the heat of our natural paſſions “; - may 
3 ver a cenſorious ſpirit under a cloak of piety ; and 


ving admonitions to others, may be _— giving 


ent to our ſpleen. 


How many come to a place of public worſhip 
ut of cuſtom or curioſity, who would be thought 


| come thither only out of conſcience ? And whilft 
err external and profeſſed view is to ſerve Gop, 
f nd gain good to their ſouls, their ſecret and in- 
Did motive is only to ſhew themſelves to advan- 
C ge, or to avoid ſingularity, and prevent others 
ing obſervations on their abſence. Munifi- 
ence and almſgiving may often proceed from a 
Wrinciple of pride and party-ſpirit, when it may ap- 
jear to be the effect of pure piety and charity; and 
teeming acts of friendſhip from a motive of ſelfiſh. 
els, : 
By thus diſguifing our motives we may impoſe 
pon men, but at the ſame time we impoſe upon 
urlelves ; and whilſt we are deceiving others, our 
wn hearts deceive us. And of all impoſtures ſelf- 


cception is the moſt dangerous, becauſe leaſt ſuſ- 
ected, | 


F LI | By | * * 7 
Now, unleſs we examine this matter narrowly, we 
ball never come to the bottom of it; and unleſs we 


* 2 Kings, x. 16. 
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<ome at the true ſpring and real motive of ou 
tions, we ſhall never be able to form à right ji 
ment of them; and they may appear very diſaſ 
in our on eye, and in the eye of the world, jw 
what they do in the eye of GO. For the I; 
ſeeth not as man ſeeth: for man looketh on they 
ward appearance, but the Lord locketh on 

heart,” 1 Sam. xvi. 7. And hence it is, that *y 
is highly efteemed among men, is oftentimes 
abomination in the fight of Gop,“ Luke wi. 
Every way of man is right in his own eyes: 

the Lon p pondereth the hearts, Prov. xxi. 2. 
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ERV ONE THAT KNOWS HIMSELF, IS IN x 
PARTICULAR MANNER SENSIBLE HOW FAR 
ir is GOVERNED BY A THIRST FOR Ar- 
PLAUSE. 5 eee | 


| 


| AXOTHER thing - neceſſary to unfold 2 
an's heart to himſelf is, to confider what is his 
Wire for fame; and by what means he ſeeks to gras 
y tat particular paſſion, | 
This paſſion in particular having always fo main 
Woke, and oftentimes ſo unſuſpected an influence 
the moſt important parts of our conduct, a per- 
& acquaintance with it is a very material branch 
ſelf- knowledge, and therefore requires a diſtinct 
d particular conſideration. 
Emulation, like the other paſſions of the human 
bind, ſhows itſelf much more plainly, and works 
neh more ſtrongly in ſome than it does in others. 
ie in itſelf innocent; and was planted in our na- 
res for very wiſe ends, and is capable of ſerving 
try excellent purpoſes, if kept under proper re- 
tions and regulations. But without theſe it de- 
cnerates into a mean and criminal ambition. 
1 When 
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When & man finds ſomething within him 1 hve: 
puſhes him on to excel in worthy deeds, or ing 
tions truly good and virtuous, and purſues that c 
ſign with a ſteady unaffected ardour without re eee 
or falſehood, it is a true ſign of a noble ſpirit, N Wh 
that love of praiſe can never be criminal, which; . 
cites and enables a man to do a great deal more will ZI 
than he could do without it. And perhaps a iſtake 
never was a ſine genius or noble ſpirit, that en: 
above the common level, and diſtinguiſhed ii urels, 
high attainments in what is truly excellent, but Ha ha 
ſecretly, and perhaps inſenfibly, prompted 18 ien 


hap. 


em 
man 


impulſe of this paſſion. eat 

But, on the contrary, if a man's views ce uth t. 
only in the applauſe of others, whether it be iS : pi 
ſerved or not; if he pants after popularity and fu ho, 


not regarding how he comes by it ; if his pal et 
for praiſe urge him to ſtretch himſelf beyond Pnged 
line of his capacity, and to attempt things to wert- 
he is unequal; to condeſcend to mean arts and! 
diſſimulation for the ſake of a name; and in a fi BE 
ter, indirect way, ſue hard for a little 1ncenic, i... 
caring fron whom he receives it; it then degenera lex. 
into what is properly called vanity. And if ue bc 
cites a man to wicked attempts, and makes ul IM 
willing to ſacrifice the eſteem of all wiſe and gl yp 
ment to the ſhouts of the giddy multitude; if hi np 
ambition overleap the bounds of decency and in. 


and break through the obligations of honour ral, 
Flltue 


hap, XII. doth conſiſt 75 


ctue, it is then not only vanity, but vicez a vice 
e moſt defiraQtive to the peace and happinels of 
man fociety, and which of all others hath made 
e greateſt havock and devaſtation among men. 
What an inſtance have we here of the wide dif- 
rence between common opinion and truth? That 
vice ſo big with miſchief and miſery ſhould be 
taken for a virtue! And that they who have 
een moſt infamous for it ſhould be crowned with 
urels, even by thoſe who have been ruined by it; 
ad have thoſe laurels perpetuated by the common 
uſent of men through after ages! Seneca's judg- 
ent of Alexander is certainly more agreeable to 
ith than the common opinion; who called him 
a public cut-throat, rather than a hero; and 
bo, in ſecking only to be a terror to mankind, 
Whoſe to no greater an excellence, than what be- 
nged to the moſt hurtful and hateful animals on 
| Erh . | 7 

Certain 


* Pow different from this is the judgment of Plutarch in this 
ater * who, in his oration concerning the fortune and virtue 
Alexander, exalts him into a true hero; and juſtifies all the 
ſte he made of mankind under (the ſame colour with which 
ge Spaniards excuſed their inhuman barbarities towards the poor 
dians, Viz, ) a pretence of civilizing them. And in attributing 
I bis ſucceſs to his virtue, he talks more like a foldier ſerving 
nder him in his wars, than an hiſtorian who lived many y. years 
ſterwards, whoſe buſineſs it was to tranſmit his character im- 
artially to future ages. And in whatever other reſpects Mr. 
E 2 Dryden 
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Certain it is, that theſe falſe heroes, who ſeck (on | 
gain and glory from the deſtruction of their this! 
ſpecies, are, of all men, moſt ignorant of themſdy ſtant 
and by this wicked ambition envail infamy ard ls; 
upon their name and family, inſtead of that ini by 
tal glory they purſued, and imagined they had! : anne 
tained, According'to the Prophet's words, M oſeth 
to him who coveteth an evil covetouſneſs tol WS viſt 

the 


houſe, that he may ſet his neſt on high; that! 
may be delivered from the power of evil. Th 
haſt conſulted ſhame to thine houſe, by cutting i 
many people ; ; and haſt finned- gain w_ foul 
Hab. ii. 9, 10*. 
Now no man can ality know. himſelf till he! 
acquainted with this, which is ſo often the ſen 
and unperceived ſpring of his actions, and abſent 
bow far it governs and influences him in His a cl 


verſation and conduct. nditio 


fond 


Dryden may give the preference to Plutarch before Send licitou 
(which he does with much zeal in his preface to Pluta 
Lives) yet it muſt be allowed that, in this inſtance at leaf, 


latter ſhows more of the philofopher. See Paul. Mer. rd 


OW IC 


ad fin. 
* O ſons of earth! Attempt ye ſtill to riſe, 
By mountains pil'd on mountains, to the ſkies ? 
Heav'n ftill with laughter the vain toil ſurveys, 
And buries madmen in the heaps they raiſe. 
Who wickedly is wiſe, or madly brave, 
Is but the more a fool, or more a knave. 


Pope's Eſſay on Ma 


p. XII. — oth cone. Ws 


I And to correct the irregularity and extravagance 
4 this paſſion, let us but reflect how airy and un- 
aantial a pleaſure the higheſt gratifications of it 
Wi; bow many cruel mortifications it expoſes us 
by awakening the envy of others; to what 
anneſs it often makes us ſubmit; how frequently 
oſeth its end by purſuing it with too much ardor 
r virtue and real excellence will riſe to the view 
the world, though it be not mounted on the 
ns of ambition, which by foaring too high pro- 
res but a more fatal fall); and how much more 
Wd pleaſure the approbation of conſcience will 
Wl, than the acclamations of ignorant and mif- 
e wen, who, judging by externals only, cannot 
s our true character; and whoſe commenda- 
Wb: a wiſe man would rather deſpiſe than court. 
Examine but the ſize of people's ſenſe, and the 
ndition of their underſtanding, and you will never 
> fond of popularity, nor afraid of cenſure; nor 
licitous what judgment they may form of you, who 
ow not how to ju ge rightly of themſelves 0 


* Marc. Anton- 


E 3 
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C HAP. XIII. 


WHAT KIND OF KNOWLEDGE. WE ARE Ah, 
READY FURNISHED W ITH, AND WHAT DI 
GREE OF ESTEEM WE SET UPON IT, 


XII. A MAN can never rightly know himſeh 
-unleſs he examines into his ee of othe 
things. 

We mult confider then the knowledge we har 
and whether we do not ſet too high a price upon 
and too great a value upon ourſelves on the accoul 
of it; of what real uſe it is to us, and what effect 
hath upon us; whether it does not make us too fil 
unſociable, and afſuming ; teſty and ſupereiſioꝶ 
and ready to deſpiſe others for their ſuppoſed ige 
rance. If fo, our knowledge, be'it what it wi 
does us more harm than good. We were bellt 
without it; ignorance itſelf would not render us 0 
ridiculous. Such a. temper, with all our know 
ledge, ſhows that we know not ourſelves. 
„A man is certainly proud of that knowle(p 
he deſpifes others for the want of.“ 

How common is it for ſome men to be fond 


kppearing to know more than they do, and of ſcent 
ing 


Nap. 4 XIII. dotb conſiſt. TY 79 


g to be thoaght men of knowledge ? To which 
id they exhauſt their fund almoſt in all companies, 
utſhine the reſt. So that in two or three con- 
ations they are drawn dry, and you fee to the _ 
tom of them much ſooner than you could at 


| imagine. And even that torrent of learning, 
ich they pour out upon you at ſirſt fo unmerei- 
ö ly, rather confounds than ſatisfies you; their vifi- 
W: aim is not to inform your judgment, but dif- 
Wy their own; you have many things to query and 
xcept againſt, but their loquacity gives you ne 
hom ; and their good ſenſe ſet off to fo much ad- 
| antage ſtrikes a modeft man dumb: if you infiſt 
1 pon your right to examine, they retreat, either in 
afuſion or equivocation, and, like the ſeuttle- ſtih, 
Now a large quantity of ink behind them, that 
Wo may not fee where to DUTTON _ Whenee this 
: ible flows is obvious enough,  Self-knowledge 
ould ſoon correct it. | 
But as ſome ignorantly aſſect to * es 
an they are, ſo others vainly affect to be more 
pnorant than they are; who, to ſhow. they have 
reater infight and penetration than other men, in- 
ſt upon the abſolute uncertainty; of ſcience; will 
pute even firſt principles; grant nothing as cer- 
zin; the 100 common ect of abſtracted. debates 
keeſtvely refined, x}. JET. 
Every one is apt. to fet the WR Aa. upon 
at kind of knowledge, in which he imagines he 
R 4 himſelf 
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himfelf moſt excels; and to undervalue all ov 
kinds of knowledge in compariſon of it. A 
wants ſome certain rule then, by which every mall 
knowledge is to be tried, and the value of it e«M 
mated. And let it be this.—* That 1s the beſt u 
molt valuable kind of knowledge that is molt ſul 
ſervient to the beſt ends; i e. which tends to wi 
a man wiſer and better, or more agreeable and uk, 
ful both to himſelf and others.” —For. knowledge 
but a mean that relates to ſome end. And as d 
means are to be judged of by the excellency ef they 
ends, and their expediency to produce them; h 
that muſt be the beſt knowledge that hath the d. 
reteſt tendency to promote the beſt ends; vi. 
man's own true happineſs, and that of others; i 
which the glory of God, the ultimate end, is en 
neceſſarily compriſed. 
Now if we were to judge of the ſeveral kindsd 
ſcience by this rule, we ſhould find, (1.) Some d 
them to be very hurtful and pernicious; as.tendin 
to pervert the true end of knowledge; to ruin 
man's own happineſs, and make him more iojuriai 
to ſociety. Such is the knowledge of vice, the h. 
rious temptations to it, and the ſecret ways of prat 
tifing it; eſpecially the arts of diſſimulation, fra 
and diſhoneſty. (2.) Others will be found unphde 
fitable and uſeleſs. As thoſe parts of knowlelg 
which, though they may take up much time n 
pains to acquire, yet anſwer no. valuable. pap 
| at 


4 ent of the imagination. For inſtanee, an ac- 
Laintance with plays, novels, games, and faſhions, 
which a perſon may be very critical. and: expert, 
nd yet not a whit the wiſer or more uſeful man. 
.) Other kinds of knowledge are good only rela- 
Neely or conditionally, and may be more uſeful to 
ne than to another ; viz, aſkillin a man's particu- 
WW: occupation or calling, on which: his credit, ves. 
hood, or uſefulneſs. in the: world? depends. And 
this kind of knowledge is valuable in proportion 
> its end, ſo it ought to be cultivated with: a dili. 
ace and eſteem anſwerable to that. (Laſtiy,) 
ler kinds of knowledge are good abſolutely and 
niverſally; viz. the knowledge of GOD and our 
Ives, the nature of our final happineſs, and the 
ay to it. This is equally neceſſary to all. And 
ow thankful ſhould we be, that we, who live un- 

Er the light of the goſpel, and enjoy that light in 
s perfection and purity, have ſo many happy 


and neceſſary kind of knowledge! 


axe a right eſtimate of his knowledge; till he ex- 
mine what kind of knowledge he values himſelf 
oſt upon, and moſt diligently cultivates; how high 
aue dhe ſets upon it; what good it does him; 
Mat effect it hath upon him; what he eis the better 
E 5 for 
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WE: {cre only for amuſement, and the entertain- 


eans and opportunities of attaining this moſt uſe- 


A man can never underſtand himſelf then; till he 
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ment, only as an accompliſhment, and to make 


to ſpoil company, and render themſelves: ridiculag 
but not enough to make either themſelves or r oth | 
at all the wiſer. 


there is another which is commonly called fa 


men under the ſhow and ſemblance. of true kno 
ledge, is really worſe than ignorance. Some nd 
have learned a great many things, and have taken! 
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for it; what end it anſwers now; or what it is 
to anſwer hereafter. Pr | 
There is nothing in which a man's ſelf. ignorm 
difcovers itſelf more, than in the eſteem he hath i 
his: . eee or for himſelf on the account 

Iteis a trite and true obſervation, that ent 
thiogs make the moſt ſound. Men of the | 
knowledge are moſt apt to make a ſhow of it, andi 
value themſelves upon it; which is very viſible 1 
forward tonfident youth, raw conceited academig 
and thoſe who, uneducated in youth, betake then 
ſelves in latter life to reading, without taſte or l 


ſhow of ſcholarſhip ; who have juſt learning enouf 


But beſide the forementioned ki ls of knowledwl 


knowledge; which, though it often impoſes upd 


great deal of pains to learn them, and ſtand wi 
high in their own opinion on account of then 
which yet they muſt unlearn before they are trul 
wiſe, They have been at a vaſt expenſe of tin 


and pains, and patience, to heap together, andl 
| (0 


. XII. doth confiſte. | 58 


rm themſelyes in, a ſetof wrong notions, which 
l ey lay up in their minds as a fund of vaſuableknow- 
ee. ; but which if they try by the forementioned 
es, viz. ** the tendeney they have to make them 
iſer and better, or more uſeful and beneficial to 


all. 5 
Beware of this falſe knowledge. For as there is 
othing, of which men are more obſtinately tena- 
jous, ſo there is nothing that renders them more 
nn, or more averſe from ſelf- knowledge. Of all 
ings, men are moſt fond of their wrong notions. 

The apoſtle Paul often ſpeaks of theſe men, and 
eir (clf-ſufficiency, in very pointed terms; who, 


ore they are wiſe, 1 Cor. iii. 18. Though they 
ink they know a great deal, know nothing yet as 
hey ought to know, 1 Cor. viii. 2. But deceive 
hemſelves, by thinking themſelves ſomething when 
hey are nothing, Gal. vi. 3. And whilſt they de- 
fre to be teachers of others, underſtand not what 
hey ſay, nor whereof they affirm, 1 Tim. i. 7. And 
muſt themſelves. to be. tanght, what are the firſt 
rudiments and principles of wiſdom,” Heb. v. 12. 


hers,” will be found 10 be worth juſt nothing | 


though they ſeem wiſe, yet muſt become fools be- 
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ection © 


CONCERNING THE KNOWLEDGE, GUARD, u to 
GOVERNMENT OF OUR THOUGHTS, annot V 
ö | = Of wl 


ratch ov 


XIIT. ANOTHER part of ſelf-knowledge confi . + 
in a due acquaintance with our own thoughts, an d the 
the inward workings of the imagination. a 

The right government of the thoughts requires n It wa: 
mall art, vigilance, and reſolution: But it is » beccribe. 
matter of ſuch vaſt importance to the peace and im- Manas 
provement of the mind, that it is worth while to Rien f 
be at ſome pains about it. A man that hath he worle 
numerous and turbulent a family to govern: as Happy fo 
own thoughts, which are apt to be under the in- e that d 
fluence and command of his paſſions and appetites, Hrable +, 
ought not to be long from home. If he is, they Wl. * 
will ſoon. grow mutinous and diſorderly under . . e: 
the conduct of thoſe headſtrong guides, and rail . wer 
great elamours and diſturbances, and ſometimes on . dires 
the ſlighteſt occaſions. And a more dreadful ſcene Wi while t 
of miſery can hardly be imagined, than that which wy 
is occaſioned by ſuch a tumult and uproar within, "Way 
when a raging conſcience or inflamed paſſions ade Bl... 


let looſe without check or controul. A city in ]Wſor ora 
3 flames, 


Fhap. XIV. dub confift: | 


Limes, or the mutiny of a drunken crew on being 
ſhip who have murdered the captain, and are 
utchering-one another; are but faint emblems of 
The torment-of: the mind, under-fach arr inſur- 
ection and mercileſs ravage of the paſſions, is not 
aſy to be conceived; The moſt” revengeful man 
annot wiſh his enemy a greater. 5 

Of what vaſt importance then is it for a man to 
ratch over his thoughts, in order to a right” govern- 
gent of them? To conſider what kind of thoughts 
nd the eafieſt admiſſion, in what manner they in- 
nuate themſelves, and upon what occaſions. Eu 
It was an excellent rule which a wiſe heathen 
reſeribed to himſelf, in his private meditations ; 
Manage, (ſays he) all your actions and thoughts 


e world *. Again, A man is ſeldom, if ever, un- 


e that does not attend to his own, is e e mi- 
rahle le F. 72 ö | a : 


Marc Anton. Medit. lib, 2. $ the 
th, dives into other men's boſoms, but does nt confider all 
hmſelf will give him buſineſs enough- 


Jour ard comÞlexich of its own' e „ Mart. Anton. 
6 | It 


r ates Crna 6 
2 rn g 


ſuch a manner, as if you were juſt going out of 


SQ N 
Fas 


py for not knowing the thoughts of others but 


* „ - * 1 . of 
WA 


Sg Nothing can be more unhappy than that man, „who ranges | 
ery where, ranſacks every thing, digs-intothe bowels of the 


while that his own mind will afford him ſuffieient ſcope For 
quiry and entertainment, and that the care and improvement 


„Jour diſpoſition. will be ſuitable to that whiah.. you u moſt 
quently think on; for the ſou! is, as it were, ringed. with the | 
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It may be worth our while then here to dish mſelf 
this matter a little more particularly; and coufde . Are 
(1.) What kind of thoughts are to be excluded gion 
rejected. And, (2.) What ought to be n ey are 
and entertained in the heart. ath app 
I. Some thoughts ought to be ama Year as 4 
niſhed as ſoon as they have found entrance. -A us ha 
if we are often troubled with them, the ſafeſt vo be le. 
will be to keep a good guard on the avenues of ach. 
mind by which they enter, and avoid thoſe occafm bey put 
which commonly excite them. Sometimes it e divert 
much eaſier to prevent a bad thought entering i MW 
mind than to get rid of it when it 1s entered, —MotWould 1 
| particularly, and aff]! 
(..) Watch againſt al Fretful 8. Aten yhen it 
thoughts, which do but chafe and wound the minen the; 
to no purpoſe, To harbour theſe, is to do yourllovn pr 
more injury than it is in the power of your greatel ferings 1 
enemy to do you. It is equally a chriſtian's 1-WMwhich 1 
tereſt and duty to learn, 6 in whatever ſtate he bt me 
therewith to be content,“ Phil. iv. 11. immedi: 

(2.) Harbour not too anxious and apprehcaſnt 6. 
thoughts. By giving way to tormenting fears, or ſ vrath fu 
picions of ſome approaching danger or troubleſon , oe the 
event; ſome not only anticipate, but double the eig the wo 
| they fear, and undergo. much more from the u Anger! 
prehenſion of it before it comes, than by ſuffering ¶¶ ret on 
when it is come. This is a great, but commu al the 


weaknels ; : which a man ſhould endeavour to 1 Conſide 
4 : bimſel 


ap. XIV. | ; doth confi i/t. 97 


imſelf againſt by ſuch kind of reflections as theſe z 
« Are not all theſe events under the certain di- 
ection of a wiſe providence ? If they befall me, 
ey are then that ſhare of ſuffering which Go 
jath appointed me, and which he expects I ſhould 
ear as a chriſtian, How often hath my too timor- 
us heart magnified former trials? which I found 


roach, And perhaps the formidable afpe& which 
bey put on, is only a ſtratagem deſigned on purpoſe 
o divert me from ſome point of duty, or to draw me 
nto ſome fin, to avoid them. However, why 
ſhould I torment myſelf to no purpoſe? The pain 
and affliction that the dreaded evil will give me 
yhen it comes, is of GoD's ſending; the pain I feel 
In the apprehenſion of it before it comes, is of my 
wn procuring. Wherehy I often make my ſuf- 
ferings more than double; for this overplus of them, 
which I bring upon myſelf, is often greater than 
that meaſure of them. which the hand” of providence 
inmediately brings upon me.“ 

(3.) Diſmiſs, as ſoon as may be, all angry and 
wrathful thoughts. Theſe will but canker and cor- 
rode the mind, and diſpoſe it to the worſt temper in 


reſts only in the boſom of fools, Ecclef. vii. 9. Make 
al the moſt candid allowances for the offender. 


Maker his natural temper. Turn your anger into 
pity, 


o be leſs in reality than they appeared in their ap- f 
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the world, viz. that of fixed malice and revenge. 
Anger may ſteal into the heart of a wiſe man, but it 
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ble; and nothing can be more oppoſite to the ten. 
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ap. N 
pity. Repeat 1 Cor. xiii. Think of the pati nreaſon 
and meekneſs of Chrift, and the petition - of ve kn 

Lord's- prayer; and how mueh you ſtand in nue arc 
of forgiveneſs yourſelf, both from God and mau ents, 
how fruitleſs, how fooliſh is indulged reſentment urn to n 
how tormenting to yourſelf; You have too mu onſume 
good · nature willingly to give others ſo much torment, he mine 
and why ſhould: you give it yourſelf? You are com er we 
manded to love your neighbour: as yourſelf, but eam. 
forbidden to love yourſelf as mueh. And why ſhoulliſ'i*®! ups 
you do yourſelf that injury, which your enemy woul cal, ye! 
be glad to do you? Eſpecially, bey oug 
(4.)*Baniſh all mali gnant and revengeful thought better cc 
than which nothing can make a man more deſpics (5.) ( 
I vain 


your tho 
And per] 
pleaſure 
ealt rea! 
henſion « 
—[ he 1 
band ju 
feontar © 


per whieh chriſtianity was deſigned to promote. I 
your revenge be not ſatisfied; it will give yon tos 
ment now.; if it be, it will give you greater here 
after; None is a greater ſelf-tormentor than a mi-. 
Heious and revengeful man, who turns the poiſon d | 
his own temper in upon himſelf. 
6. Drive from the mind all; filly, riſing and 
* The: chriſtian precept in this caſe is, ,« 1 not * ſun g to view 
down upon your wrath,” Eph. iv. 26. And this precept Pl. 
tarch tells us the Pythagoreans practiſed in a literal ſenſe] 
« Who, if at any time in a paſſion they broke out into opp!9 
brious language, before ſun- ſet gave one another their hand, 
and with them a diſcharge from all injuries; and ſo with à mi 
tual reconciliation panted friends. Nluiarcb. 


proper e 
that are 
nons of 
king is 
Wind ro 
unreaſonable 


ap. XIV. doth confiſt. 89 


arcaſonable thoughts, which ſometimes get into 


we know not how, and ſeize and poſſeſs it before 


e are aware, holding it in empty, idle amuſe- 
nents, that yield it neither pleaſure nor profit, and 
urn to no manner of account in the world; but only 
onſume time, and prevent a better employment of 
he mind. And indeed there is little difference whe- 
her we ſpend the time in ſleep, or in theſe waking, 
lreams. Nay, if the thoughts which thus inſenſibly 
teal upon you be not altogether abſurd and whim- 
cal, yet if they are impertinent, and unſeaſonable, 


hey ought to be diſmiſſed, becauſe they keep out 


better company. 

(5.) Caſt out all wild and. extravagant thoughts, 
l vain and fantaſtical, imaginations... Suffer not 
your thoughts:to roam upon things that never were, 
and perhaps never will be; to give you, a, viſionary 
Pleaſure in the proſpect of what you have not the 
eaſt reaſon. to hope, or à needleſs pain in the appre- 
anion of what you have not the leaſt reaſon to fear. 
The truth is, next to a clear conſcience and a, 
band judgment, there.is not a greater bleſſing than a 
feoular and well-governed imagination; to be able 
to view things as they are, in their true light and 
proper 1 ; and to diſtinguiſh the falſe images 
mat are pain ted on the fancy, from the repreſenta- 
wns of truth and reaſon, For how common a 
lung is it for men, before, they are aware, to con- 
Wind reaſon and fanay; truth and imagination to- 

gether! ? 
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9.) 


ind me! 


gether ? To take the flaſhes of the animal ſhiny 
for the light of evidence? And think they beligg 
things to be true or falſe, when they only tancy 
them to be ſo? And fancy them to be fo, becauſe thy 
would have them fo? Not conſidering that mere fano 
is only the ignis fatuus of the mind; which often a9 
pears brighteſt, when the mind is moſt covered with 
darkneſs; and will be ſure to lead them aſtray, why 
follow it as their guide. Near akin to theſe are, 

(7.) Romantic and chimerical thoughts, Jy 
which I mean that kind of wild-fire, which the 
briſkneſs of the animal ſpirits fometimes ſuddeny 
flaſhes upon the mind, and excites images that ar 


ery tl 
overin 
howers 
n 18 ſer 
ind ow. 
ation, 
rame, 

den mi 
0 often 


(10.) 


be too | 


fo extremely ridiculous and abſurd, that one can 
| ſearce forbear wondering how they could get adnite 
tance, Theſe random flights of the fancy are ſoo 
gone; and thus differ from that caſtle- building of the 
imagination before-mentioned, which is a more ſe. 


reaſona 
ame pe 


tled amuſement. But theſe are too incoherent and Miſſes rem: 
fenſeleſs to be of long continuance ; and are the the? 
maddeſt ſallies of the fancy that can be.—I know vhich 
not whether my reader underſtands now what IMPightt 
mean; but if he attentively regard all that paſſes bey wi 


in his mind, perhaps he may hereafter by expe o forr 
rience. . 
(8.) Repel all impure and laſeivious thoughts; 
which taint and pollute the mind; and though hidden 
from men, are known to Gop, in whoſe eye the 


are abominable. Our Saviour warns-us againſt thele 
4 


Which 

; in 4 
Befo 
ve mu 
are not 


'hap. XIV. - doth conſtſt. 91 
: a kind of ſpiritual fornication, Matt. v. 28. and 


neonſiſtent with that purity of heart which his go- 
pel requires. 11 Q 1735 
9.) Take care how you too much indulge gloomy. 
nd mclancholy thoughts. Some are diſpoſed to ſee. 
very thing in the worlt light. A black cloud hangs, 
overing over their minds ; which, when it falls i in 
ſhowers through the eyes, is diſperſed; and all wich- 
nis ſerene again. This is often, purely mechanical; 
nd owing either to ſome fault in the bodily conſti- 
ation, or ſome accidental diſorder in the animal 
rame, However, he who conſults the peace of his 
dun mind will be upon his guard againſt this, which 
0 often robs him of it. 1 

(10.) On the other hand, let not che! imagination 
be too ſprightly and triumphant. Some are as un- 
reaſonably exalted, as others are depreſſed; and the 
ame perſon at different times often runs into both 

Fextremes, according to the different temper and flow 
of the animal ſpirits. And therefore the thoughts, 
which {0 eagerly crowd into the mind at ſuch times, 
ught to be ſuſpected and well-guarded ;, otherwiſe- 
thcy will impoſe upon our judgments, and lead us 
0 form ſuch a notion of ourſelves and of things, 
hien we ſhall ſoon fee fit to alter, when the mind 
in a more ſettled and ſedate frame. 

Before we permit our thoughts to judge of things, 
ve mult ſet reaſon to judge our thoughts; for they 
re not always in a proper condition to execute that 
office. 
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office. We do not believe the character which: 
man gives us of another, unleſs we have a good op. 
nion of his own; fo neither ſhould we believe the 
verdict which the mind pronounces, till we firſt eu. 
mine whether it be impartial and unbiaſſed; whe. 


ther it be in a proper temper to judge, and have pw. 


per lights to judge by. The want of this previous 
act of ſelf- judgment, is the cauſe of ſo much elf. 
deception and falſe judgment: 

(Laſtly,) With abhorrence reject immediately al 
profane and blaſphemous thoughts; which are ſome- 
times ſuddenly injected into the mind, we know not 
how. And all thoſe thoughts which are apparenth 
temptations and inducements to fin; our Lord bath, 
by his example, taught us to treat in this manner 
Mat. iv. 10. en -424) 

Theſe then are the thoughts we- ſhould' carefully 
guard againſt.— And as ſome of them may be fre- 
quently inſinuating themſelves into the heart, e. 
member to ſet reaſon at the door of it to guard the 
paſſage, and bar their entrance, or drive them out 
forthwith when entered; not only as impertinenh, 
but miſchievous intruders. 

But, IT. There are other kind of thoughis which 
we ought to indulge, and with great care and dil 
gence retain and improve; | 

Whatever thoughts give the mind a rational 0 
religious pleaſure, and tend to improve the heart an! 
underſtanding, are to be fayoured; often 1 
| 1 
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and carefully cultivated ; nor ſhould we diſmiſs 
them, till they have made ſome impreſſions on the 
mind, which are like to abide there. 

And to bring the mind into a habit of recovering, 


Chap. XIV. 


are neceflary: © 

(1,) To habituate ourſelves to a cloſe and rational 
way of thinking. And, (2.) To moral reflections 
and religious contemplations. 

(1.) To prepare and diſpoſe the mind for the 
entertainment of good and uſeful thoughts, we muſt 
take care to habituate it to a cluſe and nn 
ol thinking. 

When you have ſtarted a good thought, purſue it; ; 
do not preſently loſe ſight of it, nor ſuffer any trifling 
ſuggeſtion that may intervene to divert you from it. 
Diſmiſs it not till you have ſiſted and exhauſted it, 

and well conſidered the ſeveral conſequences and in- 
eences that reſult from it. However, retain not 
the ſubject any longer than you find your thoughts 
run freely upon it; for to confine them to it when 
it is worn out, is to give them an unnatural 
bent, without ſufficient employment; which will 


lung elſe, 


And to keep the mind intent on the ſubje& you 
think of, you muſt be at ſome pains to recall and refix 


the ſubjec in as many lights and views' as it is ca- 
pable 


retaining, and improving ſuch. thoughts, two things 


make them flag, or be more apt to run off to ſome- 


jour defultory and rambling thoughts. | Lay open | 
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94 IWherein Self-Knowledge bm Chap. 
pable of being repreſented in. Clothe your beſt dend frar 


in pertinent and well- choſen words, deliberately py he ſenſi! 
nounced ; or commit them to writing. Ms one 

Whatever be the ſubje&, admit of no inferenyMivcaknel 
from it, but what you ſee plain and natural. MI king 
is the way to furniſh the mind with true and f hom, 


knowledge. As on the contrary, falſe knowledy|iiſo bear | 


proceeds from not underſtanding the ſubje&, 6 What thi 
drawing inferences from. it which are forced and etectin, 


natural]; and allowing to thoſe precarious inferences ¶ Nhe cool 
or conſequences drawn from them, the ſame de the re 


of credibility as to the moſt rational and beſt ts Wctul i] 
bliſhed principles. = . "city if 

Beware of a ſuperficial, flight, or confuſed view0 (2.) [ 
things. Go to the bottom of them, and examine th ertained 
foundation ; and be ſatisfied with none but clear and oral ar 


diſtinct ideas, when they can be had, in every thing It is 


you read, hear, or think of, For reſting in imp eu 
fect and obſcure ideas, is the ſource of much cot lions, | 
fuſion and miſtake, of all 
Accuſtom yourſelf to ſpeak naturally, — bat bot 
and rationally, on all ſubjects, and you will abject of 
learn to think ſo on the beſt ; eſpecially if you o ineſs. 
converſe with thoſe perſons that ſpeak, and thoſe wg The g 
thors that write, in that manner. and con- 
And ſuch a regulation and right management batever 


your thoughts and rational] powers, will be of geit have 
and general advantage to you, in the purſuit of bey plc: 
ful knowledge, and a good guard againſſ the JevitiefWiame, = 


ant 


hap. XIV. doth conſiſt. | 95 


nd frantic ſallies of the imagination. Nor will you 
he ſenſible of any diſadvantage attending it, except- 
ng one; VIZ. its making you more ſenſible of the 
weakneſs and 1gnorance of others, who. are often 
alking in a random, inconſequential manner; and 
hom, however, it may oftentimes be more prudent 
o bear with, than contradict. But the vaſt benefit 
hat this method will be of in tracing out truth and 
letecting error, and the ſatisfaction it will give you in 
he cool and regular exerciſes of ſelf- employment, and 
n the retaining, purfuing, and improving good and 
ſeful thoughts, will more than compenſate this 


detty diſadvantage. 

(2.) If we would have the mind ne and en- 
ertained with good thoughts, we muſt inure it to 
oral and religious ſubjects. 


t is certain the mind cannot be more nobly or 
letully employed than in ſuch kind of contempla- 
ons. Becauſe the knowledge it thereby acquires, 
$ of all others the moſt excellent knowledge; and 
hat both in regard to its object and its end; the 


object of it being GoD, and the end of it eternal hap- 
neſs. 


The great end of religion is to make us like God, 
nd conduct us to the enjoyment of him. And 
whatever hath not this plain tendency, and eſpecially 
tit have the contrary, men may call religion, if 
hey pleaſe, but they cannot call it more out of its 
ame, And whatever is called religious knowledge, 
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hap. X 
if it does not direct us in the way to this end, isg 


religious knowledge; but ſomewhat elſe falſch 
called. And ſome are unhappily accuſtomed toy 
an abuſe of words and underſtanding, as not Fr 
to call, but to think, thoſe things religion, whi 
are the very reverſe of it; and thoſe notions rel 
knowledge, which lead them the furtheſt from i 
| 'The fincerity of a truly religious principle ea 
be better known, than by the readineſs with whi 
the thoughts advert to Gop, and the N 
which they are employed in devout exerciſes, | 
though a perſon may not always be ſo well pleaſed 
hearing religious things talked of by others, whi 
different taſte, ſentiments, or manner of expreli 
may have ſomething diſagreeable; yet if he har 
inclination to think of them himſelf, or cont 
with himſelf about them, he hath great reaſon 
ſuſpe& that his heart is not right with Gop. I 
if he frequently and delightfully exerciſe. his min 
divine contemplations, it will not only be à 
mark of his fincerity, but will habitually dif 
it for the reception of the | beſt and mot ul 
thoughts, and fit it for the nobleſt entertainmenb, 
Upon the whole then, it is of as great import 
for a man to take heed what thoughts he enterldl 
as what company he keeps; for they have the li 
effect upon the mind. Bad thoughts are 28 
fectious as bad company; and good thoughts om 
inſtruct, and entertain the mind, like good e 
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hap. XIV. dolb conſiſt. 97 
ny. And this is one great advantage of retire- 
ent; that a man may chooſe what company he 
ales, from within himſelf, = . 

As in the World we frequently meet with bad 
mpany ; fo in ſolitude we are often troubled with 
pertinent and unprofitable thoughts, as well as 
tertained with agreeable and uſeful ones. And a 
n that hath ſo far loſt the command of himſelf, 
to lie at the mercy of every fooliſh or vexing 
ought, is much. in the fame ſituation as a hoſt, 
zoſe houſe is open to all comers ; whom, though 
er ſo noiſy, rude, and troubleſome, he cannot get 
of ; but with this difference, that the latter hath 
me recompence for his trouble, the former none at 
; but is robbed of his peace and quiet for no- 
ing. 

Of tuch vaſt importance to the peace, as s well as 
e improvement of the mind, is the right regulation 
the thoughts. This will be my apology for dwell- 
g ſo long on this branch of the ſubje&, which I 
all conclude with one obſcrvation more ; that it is 
very dangerous thing to think, as too many are 
jt to do, that it is a matter of indifference what 
loughts they entertain in their hearts; fince the 
alon of things concurs with the teſtimony of the 
ly ſeriptures to aflure us, that the allowed thought 
voliſkneſs is fin, Prov. xxiv. 9. 
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CONCERNING THE MEMORY, Wb 

5 dains, a 
XIV. A MAN that knows himſelf will have oon as 
regard not only to the management of his thought ans tc 
but the improvement of his memory. ery Ca 
The memory is that faculty of the ſoul, vid inds. 
was deſigned for the ftore-houſe or repoſitory of is 2.) 


moſt uſeful notions; where they may be laid up i ent 
ſafety, to be produced upon proper occaſions, Fay 0 

Now a thorough ſelf-acquaintance cannot be H Ther 
without a proper regard to this in two reſpeth emor 


(1.) Its furniture, (2.) Its improvement. any d 
(1.) A man that knows himſelf will have a re orte r. 
to the furniture of his memory: not to load it wilhMioreſſic 


traſh and lumber, a ſet of uſeleſs notions or low col (1.) 

ceits, which he will be aſhamed to produce bemndulge 

perſons of taſte and judgment. df all K 
If the retention be bad, do not crowd it, l! 2. 


of as ill conſequence to overload a weak memory, Muy wi 
a weak ſtomach. And that it may not be cumbe nal; 
with traſh, take heed what company you keep, wil: it; { 
books you read, and what thoughts you favougW'iy © 
otherwiſe a oreat deal of uſeleſs rubbiſh may fix te . 

before you are aware, and take up the room a (3.) 
6 | oug 
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oht to be poſſeſſed by better notions. But let not 
caluable thought flip from you, though you purſue 
; with much time and pains before you overtake it. 
ne regaining and reſixing it may be of more avail 
o you than many hours reading. 

What pity is it that men ſhould take ſuch immenſe 
ins, as ſome do, to learn thoſe things which as 
don as they become wiſe, they muſt take as much 
ains to unlearn A thought that ſhould make us 
ery cautious about the proper furniture of our 
unds. 

(2.) Self-knowledge will acquaint a man with the 
xtent and capacity of his memory, and the right 
yay to improve it. 


There is no ſmall art required to improve a weak 
jemory, fo as to turn it to as great an advantage as 
any do theirs which are much ſtronger. A few 
ort rules to this purpoſe may be no unprofitable 
ligreſſion. 

(i.) Beware of all kinds of intemperance in the 
ndulgence of the appetites and paſſions. Exceſſes 
jt all kinds do great injury to the memory. 

2.) If it be weak do not overlade it. Charge it 
My with the moſt uſeful and ſolid notions. A 
nall veſſel ſhould not be ſtuffed with lumber. But 
fits ſreiohit be precious, and judicioufly ſtowed, it 


[ay De more valuable than a ſhip of twice its bur- 
F | | 
len, 


3.) Recur to the help of a common place-book, 
F 2 accord- 


— 
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according to Mr. Locke's method“. And reviey ofou'e of | 
once a year. But take care that by confiding wii chere 
your minutes or memorial aids, you do not eu bjects c 
the labour of the memory; which is one diſad eu caſion 
tage attending this method. | Than 
(4) Take every opportunity of uttering your he eretofort 
thoughts in converſation, when the ſubject will adi very 
of it. This will deeply imprint them. Hence conWſWoug"t t 
mon ſtory-tellers never forget the tales they rue regelar 
though ever ſo filly. ME it m 
(5.) Join to the idea that you would e entory o 
ſome other that is more familiar to you, which beat ny ge 
ſimilitude to it either in its nature, or in the ſound nder {us 
the word by which it is expreſſed; or that hath oem. 
relation to it either in time or place. And then He (Lat! 
recalling this, which is eaſily remembered, you u en thi 
by a kind of connection of ideas draw in that what you 
is thus linked or joined with it; which othervill 
you might hunt after in vain.—This rule is of e 
cellent uſe to help you to remember names. 
(6.) What you are determined to remember, tin 
of before you go to ſleep at night, and the firit thug 
in the morning, when the faculties are freſh, An 
recollect in the evening every thing worth remell 
bering the day paſt. 
(7.) Think it not enough to furniſh this ſors 


* Sce Appendix at the end of the volume, in which M 
Locke's method of keeping a common-place yank” is fully el 


lamed. y 
. houlk 
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uſe of the mind with good thoughts, but lay them 

there in order, digeſted or ranged under proper 
bbjects or elaſſes. That whatever ſubject you have 
caſion to think or talk upon you may have re- 
arſe immediately to a good thonght, which you 
eretofore laid up there under that ſubject; So that 
e very mention of the ſubject may bring the 
ought to hand ; by which means you will carry 
regular common-place book in your memory. 
Ind it may not be amiſs ſometimes to take an in- 


entory of this mental furniture, and recollect how 
nany good thoughts vou have there treaſured. up 
nder ſuch particular ſubjects, and whence yuu had 
hem. 5 n 1 

(Laſtly,) Nothing helps the memory more than 
ften thinking, writing, or talking on thoſe ſubjects 
at you would remember. But enough of this. 
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CHAT XIE 


CONCERNING THE MENTAL TASTE, 


XY I MAN that knows himſelf, is ; fendble « of 


and attentive to the particular taſte of his mind, 
eſpecially in matters of religion. 


Now this taſte in matters relating to religion, ge· 


nerally ariſes from the difference of education and 
cuſtom. And the true reaſon why ſome perſons han 


religion, though ever ſo juſtifiable, and at the ſame 
time a fixed efteem for others that are more ei. 
ceptionable, may be no better than what I has 
heard ſome very honeſtly profeſs, viz. that the one 
they have been uſed to, and the other not. Asa 
perſon by long uſe and habit acquires a greater reliſh 
for coarſe and unwholeſome food than the moſt deli 

cate diet ;, fo a perſon long habituated to a fet d 
phraſes, notions, and modes, may by degrees come 
to have ſuch a veneration and eſteem for them, 
as to deſpiſe and condemn others which they 
have not been accuſtomed to, though perhaps 
more edifying and more agreeable to ſcripture and 
reaſon 


The laſte for mental objects is much the . 
wit 
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Lich that, which with regard to the objects of ſenſe 
re call fancy ; for as one man cannot be ſaid to have 
better judgment in food than another, merely be- 
eauſe he likes ſome kind of meats better than he; 
{ neither can he be ſaid to have a better judgment 
in matters of religion, merely becauſe he hath a 


greater ſondneſs for ſome particular doctrines and 
forms. 5 | 

But thaugh this mental taſte be not the fame as 
the judgment, yet it often draws the judgment to it; 
and ſometimes very much perverts it. 

This appears in nothing more evidendly than in 
the judgment people paſs upon the ſermions they 
bear. Some are beſt pleaſed with thoſe .diſcourſes 
that are pathetie and affecting, others with what 1s 
more ſolid and rational, and others with the ſub- 
lime and myſtical ; nothing can be too plain for the 
tate of ſome, or too refined for that of others. Some 
are for having the addreſs only to their reaſon and 
underſtanding, others only to their affections and 
pations, and others to their experience and con- 
ſeiences. And every hearer or reader is apt to judge 
cording to his particular taſte, and to eſteem him 
the beſt preacher or writer who pleaſes him moſt ; 
vitout examining firſt his own particular taſte, by 
which he judgeth. | 

It is natural indeed for every one to deſire to have 
us own taſte pleaſed, but it is unreaſonable in him 
Ba to 
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o ſet it up as the Heſt, and make it a teſt and fiand moſt e 
ard; to others. But much more unreaſonable to er. run th 
pect that he Who ſpeaks in pubhe;:ſhonld av ane 
peak to his taſte; which might as reaſonably h 
expected by another of a different taſte. But it ea 


for col 
mercif 
no more be expected, that what is delivered to to juds 
multitude of hearers ſhould alike ſuit all their taites, WW The 
than that a ſingle dub, though prepared with err MW ;ofs ir 
ſo much art and exactneſs, ' ſhould equally pleaſe a relis 
great variety of appetites; among which there may WW create! 
be ſome perhaps very nice and fickly. Re 
It is the preacher's duty to adapt his ſubjects tothe tere, 
taſte of his hearers, as far as fidelity and conſcience hre, t 
will admit; becauſe it is well known from reaſon MWW:nce f. 
and experience, as well as from the advice and prac- Medge a 
tice of the apoſtle Paul *, that this is the beſt way MiWwcakn: 
to promote their edification. But if their taſte be to- ind i 
tally vitiated, and incline them to take in that which but the 
will do them more harm than good, and to reliſh Wiſpotice 
poiſon more than food, the moſt charitable thing e Nov 
preacher ean do in that caſe is, to endeavour to cor- Mind ex 
rect ſo vicious an appetite, which loaths that whicl bat if 
is moſt wholeſome, and craves that which is pee nt 
nicious ; this, I ſay, it is his duty to attempt in the A im 
: ite, a 
Rom. xv. 2. Let every one of us pleaſe his neighbour fu SH 1 
TH good to edification. 1 Cor ix, az» To the weak, became hos 
Las weak, that I mig ht gain the weak : I am made all things to 


lying 
all men, that I might by all means ſave ſome.“ © 


molt 


Chap. XVI. doth conſiſt. | v5, 


moſt gentle and prudent manner he can, though he 
run the riſk of having his judgment or orthodoxy 
called in queſtion by them, as it very poſſibly may; 
fr commonly they are the moſt arbitrary and un- 


to judge. 

There is not perhaps a more unaccountable weak- 
neſs in human nature than this, that with regard 
to religious matters, our animoſities are generally 
greateſt where our differences are leaſt : they who 
come pretty near to our ſtandard, but ſtop ſhort 
there, are more the objects of our diſguſt and cen- 
fare, than they who continue at the oreateſt diſt- 
ce from it. And it requires the greateſt know- 


weakneſs, To whatever ſecret ſpring in the human 
mind it may be owing, J ſhall not ſtay to inquire ; A 
but the thing itſelf f 1s too obvious not to be taken 
notice of. 


Now we ſhould all of us be careful to find out 


and examine our proper taſte of religious things; 


te, as well as the palate: : and comes by it the 


ches, which by cuſtom become grateful, And 
laying found out what it is, and examined it by the 


F 5 teſt 


merciful Judges in this caſe, who are leaſt able 


kdge and command of our temper to get over this 


bat 1f it be a falſe one, we may rectify it; if a bad 
ne nrend it; if a right and good one, ſtrengthen 
ind Improve it. For the mind: is capable of a falſe 


ame way; VIZ. by being long uſed To unnatural re- 
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teſt of feripture, reaſon, and conſcience, if it be ng 


vill be moſt edifying. But at the lame time lt 


* 
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very wrong let us indulge it, and read thoſe bogks 
that are moſt ſuited to it, which for that reafyy 


us take care of two things, (I.) That it do not 
bias our judgment, and draw us into error. (2.) Tha 
it do not cramp our charity, and lead us to cenſoi. 
ouſneſs. | 


CHAP 
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CHAT, AE” 


or OUR GREAT AND GOVERNING VIEWS 
IN LIFE. 
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XVI. ANOTHER part of ſelf- knowledge, is to 
know what are the great ends for which we live. 
We muſt conſider what is the object at which we 
ae aiming; the general maxims and principles we 
live by; or whether we are governed by no fixed 
principles; or by ſuch as we are aſhamed to own. 
There are few that live ſo much at random as not 
to have ſome main end in eye; ſomething that in- 
fuences their conduct, and is the great object of 
thetr purſuit and hope. A man cannot live with- 
out ſome leading views; a wiſe man will always 
know what they are, whether it is fit he ſhould be 
ld by them or no; whether they be ſuch as his 
underſtanding and reaſon approve, or only, ſuch as 
ancy and inclination ſuggeſt, He will be as much 
concerned to act with reaſon, as to talk with rea- 
bn; as much afhamed of an impropriety and con- 
tradition in his character, as in his converſation. 
Where do our views centre? In this world we 
F 6 are 


[AP 
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are in; or in that to which we are going? If our hopes 
and joys. centre here, it is a mortifying thought, 
that we are every day departing from our hapyi. 
neſs; but if they are fixed above, it is a joy b 
think that we are every day drawing nearer to the 
object of our higheſt wiſhes. 

Is our main care to appear great in the eech 
man; or good in the eye of GoD ? If the former; 
we expole ourſelves to the pain of a perpetual di. 
appointment. For it is much if the envy of men 
do not rob us of a good deal of our juſt praiſe, a 
if our vanity will be content with that which the 
allow us. But if the latter he our main care; if 
our chief view is to be approved of Gop, we ar 
laying up: a fund of the moſt laſting and ſolid {+ 
tisfaction. Not to ſay that this is the trueſt way 
to appear great in the eye of men; and to condi. 
hate the eſteem of all thoſe whoſe praiſe is von 
our win : 

« Be this then, O my ſoul, thy wiſe and ſteady 
purſuit ; let this circumfcribe and direct thy views; 
be this a law to thee, from which aceount it wrong 
to depart, whatever diſreſpe& or contempt it may 
expoſe thee to from others * ; be this the character 


* What you have once wiſely purpoſed, ftick to, as 3 law 
not to be violated without guilt, And mind not what oli 
ſay of you, | 

Fix your character, and keep to it; whether alone or in com- 
pany, FCEpifietus. 


4. | thou 


n 


— 
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thou reſolveſt to live up ta, and at all times to 
maintain both in public and private, viz. a friend 
and lover of Gop; in whoſe favour thou centreſt 
all thy preſent and future hopes. Carry this view 
vith thee through life, and dare not in any inſtance 
to act inconſiſtently with it.“ 
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C H A P. XVIII. 


HOW TO KNOW THE TRUE STATE OP 0ut 
SOULS; AND WHETHER WE ARE FIT 10 
DIE, 


LasTry, the moſt important point of ſelf-knoy. 


ledge after all is, to know the true ſtate of our ſouls 
towards Gop; and in what condition we are to die, 

Theſe two things are inſeparably connected in 
their nature, and therefore I put them together, 


The knowledge of the former will determine the 


latter, and 1s the only thing that can determine it; 
for no man can tell whether he 1s fit for death, til 
he is acquainted with the true ſtate of his own foul, 

This now is a matter of ſuch vaſt moment, that it 
is amazing any conſiderate man, or any one who 
thinks what it is to die, ſhould reſt ſatisfied wiih an 


uncertainty in 1t.—Let us trace out this important 


point then with all poſfible plainneſs; and ſee if we 
cannot come to ſome ſatisfaction in it upon the mok 
ſolid principles. | : 

In order to know then whether we are fit to dit, 
we muſt firſt know what it is that fits us for death.— 


And the anſwer to this is very natural and ealy; 


a 
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viz, that only fits us for death, which fits us for hap- 
pineſs after death. 

This is certain. But the queſtion returns. What 
is it that fits us for happineſs after death ? 

Now in anſwer to this, there ts a previous queſtion 
neceſſary to be determined ; viz. what that happi- 
neſs is? | : 

It is not a fool's paradiſe, or a Turkiſh dream of 
ſenſitive gratifications. It muſt be a happineſs 
ſuited to the nature of the ſoul. And what can that 
be, but the enjoyment of Gop, the beſt of beings, 
and the author of ours? 

The queſtion then comes to this; what is that 
which fits us for the enjoyment of Gow, in the fu- 
ture ſtate of ſeparate ſpirits ? 

And methinks we may bring this matter to a very 
| fure and ſhort iſſue ; by ſaying, it is that which 
makes us like to him now.—This only is our proper 
qualification for the enjoyment of him after death, 
and therefore our only proper preparation for death. 
For how can they, who are unlike to God here, 
expect to enjoy him hereafter? And if they have no 
juſt ground to hope that they ſhall enjoy Gop in 
the other world, how are they fit to die ?— 

So that the great queſtion, Am I fit to die? re- 
folves itſelf into this, Am I like to God ? For it is 
this only that fits me for heaven; and that which 
* me for heaven, is the only thing blank fits me for 

eath, 
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Placency in any but thoſe that are like Him; and 


there? Can we make out our likeneſs to Him in his 


tempers, we may ſoon come 10 a right determins- 


Let this point then be well ſearched into, and ex. 
amined very deliberately and umpartially, _ 
Moſt certain it is, that Go p can take no real com. 


Is as certain, that none but thoſe that are like Hin 
can take pleaſure in Him. But Gow is a moſt pure 
and holy being; a being of infinite love, mercy and 
patrence : whoſe righteouſneſs is invariable, whoſe 
veracity is inviolable, and whoſe wifdom is unerring 
Theſe are the moral attributes of the Divine Being, 
m which He requires us to imitate Him; the ei- 
preſs lineaments of the Divine Nature, in which al 
good men bear a refemblance to Him; and for the 
fake of which only they are the objects of his de. 
light: for Gop can love none but thoſe that ben 
this rmpreſs of his own image on their ſouls. —Do 
we find then theſe vifible traces of the Divine Image 


Tae 
35 ſol 
tory « 
and 
anf 
certa 
and 1 
thou 
week 


Holineſs, goodneſs, mercy, righteoufneſs, truth, and 
wiſdom ? If fo, it is certain we are capable of en- 
joying Him, and are the proper objects of bis 
tove.— By this we know we are fit to die, because 
by this we know we are fit for happineſs after 
death. 

Thus then, if we are faithful to our eonſcienees 
and impartial in the examination of our lives and 


tion of this important queſtion, what is the true 
ſtate of our ſouls towards Gop? and in what con- 
dition 


11s 
te 


0N 
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ation are we to die &? Which as it is the moſt im- 
portant, ſo it is the laſt inſtance of ſelf- knowledge 
I {hall mention: and with it eloſe the firſt part of 


this {ubject. 


„Nor do I apprehend the knowledge of our ſtate (call it 
ifurance if you pleafe) fo uncommon and extraordinary a thing 


b ſome arc apt to imagine, Underſtand by aſſurance a ſatisfac- 
tory evidence of the thing, ſuch as excludes all reaſonable doubts 


nd diſquicting fears of the contrary, though, it may be, not all 
nfient ſuſpicions and jealouſies. And ſuch an aſſurance and 
cenainty multitudes have attained, and enjoy the comfort of; 
aud indeed it is of ſo high importance, that it is a wonder any 


thoughtful chriſtian that believes an eternity can be eaſy one 


week or day without it.“ Benuet's Cbr i. Orate p. 569. 
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OF 


SELF-KNOWLEDGE. 


£5 


PART : 


SHEWING THE GREAT EXCELLENCE AND 40» 
VANTAGES OF THIS KIND OF SCIENCE, 


ky 1 
tor h 
mot 

that 


Having in the former part of the ſubje& lai 


open ſome of the main branches of ſelf-knowledge, 


or pointed out the principal things which a man. 
ought to be acquainted with, relating to himſelf; ſs! 
am now, reader, to lay before you the excellency en 


and uſefulneſs of this kind of knowledge, as an in bon 


ducement to labour after it by a detail of the ſerenl 
great advantages which attend it, and which ſhall 
recounted 1n the following chapters. 


tice, 
ind | 
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CHAR L 


+ELF-KNOWLEDGE THE SPRING OF SELF=- 
POSSESSION, : 


* 


. ONE great advantage of fſelf-knowledge is, 
that it gives a man the trueſt and moſt conſtant ſelf- 
polſefſion, 

A man that is endowed with this excellent know- 
ledge is calm and eaſy. | 

(.) Under affronts and defamation. For he 
inks thus: * J am ſure I know myſelf better than 
ny man can pretend to know me. This calumnia- 
br hath, indeed, at this time miſſed his mark, and 
hot his arrows at random; and it is my comfort 
that my conſcience acquits me of his angry imputa- 
ton, However, there are worſe crimes which he 
night more juſtly accuſe me of; which though hid- 


Je 


about reforming them; leſt, if they come to his no- 
lice, be ſhould attack me in a more defenceleſs part, 
nd ſomething on which to faſten his obloquy ; and 
ltcreby fix a laſting reproach upon my character *.“ 


If you are told that another reviles you, do not go about to 
ſadlcate yourſelf, but reply thus; my other faults I find are 
biden from him, &1ſc Lſhou!d have heard of them too. Epictetus. 
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There is a great deal of truth and good ſenſe in 
that common ſaying and doctrine of the Stoies; 
though they might carry it too far, that it is ny 


things, but thoughts that diſturb and hurt us 8. 
Now as ſelt-acquaintance teaches a man the richt WWW ea! 
government of the thoughts, (as 1s ſhown above, Maga! 
Part 1. Chap. XIV.) it will help himto expel u fat 
anxious, tormenting, and fruitleſs thoughts, and re. (: 
tain the moſt quieting and uſeful ones; and ſo keep der 
all eaſy within. Let a man but try the experiment, dene 
and he will find that a liule reſolution will make the F 
greateſt part of the difticulty vaniſh. lie 
(2.) Self-knowledge will be a good ballaſt to th from 
mind under any accidental hurry or diſorder of tte HO. 
paſſions. It curbs their impetuoſity; puts the reis cho 
into the hands of reaſon; quells the rifing ſtorm ne? 
ere it make ſhipwreck of the conſcience. Andi «© 
teaches a man to leave off contention before it ten 
meddled with,“ Prov. xvii. 14. it being much fafeſ i! 
to keep the lion chained, than to encounter it in in 
It is not things, but men's opinions of things that diſtur ank 
them. Remember, it is not he that reviles or affaults you, thi fit 
injures you, but your thinking that they have injured you. ah 
No man can hurt you, unleſs you permit him; then only are e! 
hurt when you think yourſelf ſo. H 
Things do not touch the mind, but ſtand ae without Bene 
the vexation comes from within, from our ſuſpicions only. L. 


Things therafelves cannot affect the mind; for they have nol 
trance into it, to turn and move it. It is the mind alone 
turns and moves itſelf. Epicletus. 


vl 
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for his own peace, deal with the paſſions of others, 
as well as his own, ; | 

Self- knowledge, as it acquaints a man with his 
weakneſſes and worſt qualities, will be his guard 
wainſt them; and a happy counterbalance to the 
faults and exceſſes of his natural temper, 

(3) It will keep the mind ſedate and calm un- 
der the ſurpriſe of bad news, or afflicting provi- 


be 
“For am I not a creature of Gop ? And my 


fe and comforts, are they not wholly at his diſpoſal, 
from whom I have received them ; and by whole 


whoſe mercy and goodneſs L have ſtil] ſo many: Left 


393 


me ? 
« A heathen can teach me, © under ſuch loſſes of 
ends, or eſtate, or any comfort, to direct my eyes 
o the hand of God, by whom it was lent me, and 
5 now recalled ; that T ought not to fay, it is loſt, 
ut reſtored. And though I be injuriouſly deprived 
it, til the hand of God is to be acknowledged; 
or what is it to me, by what means he that gave 
Ine that bleſſing takes it from me again *. 

He that rightly knows himſelf will live every 45 
ſependant on the Divine Author of his mercies, for 
be continuance and enjoyment of them. And will 
* EpiCtetus, | 

learn 


fll firength and fury. And thus will a wiſe man, 


favour I have ſo long enjoyed them? And through 
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learn from a higher authority than that of a heather 
moraliſt, that he hath nothing that he can proper 
call his own, or ought to depend upon as ſuch, 
That he is but a ſteward employed to diſpenſe th 
good things he poſſeſſes, according to the direQin 
of his lord, at whoſe pleaſure he holds them; and t 
whom he ſhould be ready at any time + hear 0 
reſign them, Luke xvi. 1. 
(4.) Self-knowledge will help a man to preſene 
an equanimity and ſelf-poſſeſſion under all the u 
rious ſcenes of adverſity and proſperity. 
Both have their temptations : to ſome the temp. 
tations of proſperity are the greateſt ; to other 
thoſe of adverſity. Self-knowledge ſhows a ma 
which of theſe are greateſt to him: and, at the ap 
prehenſion of them, teaches him to arm himſelf x 
eordingly; that nothing may deprive him of hi 
conſtaney and ſelf- poſſeſſion, or lead him to act un 
becoming the man or the chriſtian. 
We commonly ſay, no one knows what he cat 
bear, till he is tried. And many perſons. verify th 
obſervation, by bearing evils much better than the 
feared they ſhould. Nay, the apprehenſion of“ 
approaching evil often gives a man greater pal 
than the evil itſelf, This is owing to inexperiend 
and ſelf- ignorance. 
A man that knows himſelf, his own ſtrength an 
weakneſs, is not ſo ſubject as others, to the melan 


choly preſages of the imagination; and wbeneie 
theſ 


the. 


they 


pole 


pow: 


tage 
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they intrude, he makes no other uſe of them than 
o take the warning, collect himſelf, and prepare for 
the coming evil; leaving the degree, duration, and 
he iſſue of it, with Him who is the ſovereign diſ- 
poſer of all events, in a quiet dependance on his 
power, wiſdom and goodneſs, 

Such ſelf-poſſeſſion is one rem effect and a 
tage of ſelf-knowledge, 
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of a confuſed and irregular hurry of the thoughts 


troubles which ariſe from the unſucceſsful executio 


II. As felf-knowledge will keep a man calm m 
equal in his temper, ſo it will make him wiſe an 
cautious in his conduct. 

A precipitant and raſh conduct is ever the efel 


So that when by the influence of ſelf-knowledg 
the thoughts become cool, ſedate, and rational, thi 
conduct will be ſo too. It will give a man thi 
even, ſteady, uniform behaviour in the managemen 
of his affairs, that is ſo neceſſary for the diſpatch d 
bufineſs; and prevent many diſappointments an 


of immature or ill- judged projects. 

In ſhort, moſt of the troubles which men me 
with in the world may be traced up to this fourd 
and reſolved into felf-ignorance. We may coll 
plain of providence, and complain of men ; but ti 
fault, if we examine it, will commonly be found 


be our own, Our imprudence, which ariſes fro 
ſe] 
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{{-ignorance, either brings our troubles upon us, 
jr increaſes them. Want of temper and conduct 
will make any afffiction double. 


What a long train of difficulties do ſometimes 


procect from one wrong ſtep in our conduct, which 
fel. ignorance or inconſideration betrayed us into! 


And every evil that befalls us in conſequence of that, 
we are to charge upon ourſelves, 


8 __ CHAP, 


Chap, II. e Self-Knowledge,” 1a 
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CH A p. III. 


' HUMILITY THE EFFECT OF. SELF-KNOW- 
LEDGE. 


III. Tre ſelf-knowledge always produces hu- 
mility. 
Pride is ever the offspring of ſelf- ignorance. The 
reaton men are vain and ſelf-ſufficient is, becauſe 
they do not know their own failings; and the res- 
ſon they are not better acquainted with them is, be- 
cauſe they hate ſelſ-inſpection. Let a man but 
turn his eyes within, ſcrutinize himſelf, and ſtudy 
his own heart, and he will ſoon ſee enough to make 
him humble. „ Behold, I am vile,” (Job xl. 4.) 18 
the language only of ſeli-knowledge. 
Whence is it that young people are generally ſ 


vain and ſelf-ſufficient ; but becauſe they have taken 


no time nor pains to cultivate a ſelf-acquaintance? 
And why do pride and ſtiffneſs appear fo often in 
advanced age, but becauſe men grow old in ſelf-1g- 
norance? A moderate degree of ſelf-knowledg: 
would cure an inordinate degree of ſelf-compl- 


cency. 
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Humility is not more neceſſary to ſalvation, than 
knowledge is to humility, 
And eſpecially would it prevent that bad diſpok; 
ion, which is too apt to ſteal upon and infect ſome 
me beſt human minds; efpecially thoſe who aim 
I at ſingular and exalted degrees of piety, viz. a reli- 
r02s vanity or ſpiritual pride. Whieh, without a 
wod deal of ſelf-knowledge and ſelf-attention, will 
gadually inſinuate themſelves into the heart, taint 
the mind, and ſophiſticate our virtues before ye are 
warez and in proportion to 1ts prevalence make the 
chriſtian temper degenerate into the phariſaical. 
„Might I be allowed to chuſe my own lot, I 
ould think it much more eligible to want my ſpi- 
tual comforts, than to abound in theſe at the ex- 
jenle of my humility. No; let a penitent and a 
wntrite ſpirit be always my portion; and may I ever 
b be the favourite of heaven, as never to forget that 


Ime and glorious doctrines of the chriſtian faith, 
nd contemplations of GopD and a future ſtate, 
ve moſt defirable advantages; but ſtill I prefer 


erections of that © knowledge which puffeth up,“ 
Cor. vn. 1,—Thoſe ſpiritual advantages are cer- 
lanlv beſt for us, which increaſe our modeſty and 
Iazen our caution, and diſpoſe us to ſuſpe&t and 
ay onielyes, The higheſt in God's eſteem, are 


(x 


22 


[am an imperfect being! Knowledge in the ſub- 


larity which ediſieth before the higheſt intellectual 


often 
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men are ſo induſtrious to take, and content thyſelf with its bein 


Which ſome place the very perfection of zeal. Think mean 
of thy own, virtues. Some men of a bold ungoverned zeal aſpi 


diſpoſed to ſerve and pleaſe him. 
put there is another more dangerous. How many perſons 00 


fee in the world drunk with vanity, and a high opinion of the 
ſelves! This drunkenneſs cauſes them to make a thouſand fa 


of their own wiſdom, their power and their prudence; all whit 
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often-meaneſt in their own. And their excelleny 
conſiſts in the meekneſs, not in the pomp and 
oſtentation of piety, which affects to be ſeen and ad 
mired of men *.“ 


——_ 


* Stanhope's Tho. a Kemp. b. 2. ch. 11. | 
In the ſame work Chriſt is ſuppoſed to addreſs his diſciple in th 
following words: * My fon, when thou feeleſt thy ſoul warme 


with devotion and holy zeal for my ſervice, it will be advifablet 
decline all thoſe methods of publiſhing it to the world, which vat 


known to Gop and thine- own conſcience. Rather endeavo 
to moderate and ſuppreſs thoſe pompous expreſſions of it, 


at things beyond their ſtrength, and expreſs more vehemen 
than conduct in their actions. They are perfectly carried o 
of themſelves with eagerneſs ; forget that they are {till poor 
ſects upon earth, and think of nothing leſs than building thi 
neſt in heaven.—Virtue does not conſiſt in abundance of illumi 
ration and knowledge; but in Jowlineſs, of mind, in meckne 
and charity; in a mind intirely reſigned t to £9P, and ſincere 


« It is a dangerous drunkenneſs, I confeſs, that of wing 


ſteps, and a thouſand ſtumbles. Their ways are all oblique a 
crooked, Like men in drink, they have always a great opin 


often fail them. —Examine well thyſelf, my ſoul; ſee if thou 
not tainted with this evil.” 


cBal 
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CHAP. Vi 


CHARITY ANOTHER EFFECT, OF , SELF-KNOW- 
LEDG He M d e 


130 


IV. GELF-KNOWLEDGE greatly promotes a 
ſpirit of meekneſs and charity. 

The more a man is acquainted with his o.. fail; 
ings, the more is he diſpofed to make allowances for 
thoſe of others. The knowledge he bath of himſelf, 
will incline him to be as ſevere 1 in his animadverfions 
on his own conduct, as he is on that of others; and 
as candid to their faults, as he is to his own *. 


23 — — — — — — — _ 
amy rer 7 


— — —— nog 


There is an uncommon beauty, force and pro- 
mety in that caution which our Saviour gives us, 
Mat. vii. 3,8. “ And why beholdeſt thou the 
mote that is in thy brother's eve, but conſidereſt not 
the beam that is in thine own eye? Or how wilt 
thou ſay to thy brother, Let me pull out the mote 
out of thine eve; and hehold à beam is in thine 
„ The great Gob ſeems to have given that commandment, 
WOW THYSEILF, to thoſe men more eſpecially, who. are apt 
o mae remarks on other men's actions, and forget themſelves.” 
| FT Plutarcn. 
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before his eyes. 
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own eye? Thou hypocrite, firſt caſt the beam oy Bu 
of thine own eye, and then ſhalt thou ſee clearly et, 
caſt out the mote out of thy brother's eye.” I (ore 
which words theſe four things are plainly intimated, othe! 


£9 That ſome are much more quick-ſighted t 
di{cern the faults and blemiſhes of others, than their 
own: can ſpy a mote in another's eye ſooner than 
a beam in their own, And commonly they, who 
are moſt quick-ſighted to the faults of other, 
are moſt blind to their own. (2.) That they at 
often the moſt forward and officious to correct and 
cure the foibles of others who are moſt unfit for it 
The beam in their own eye makes them altogether 
unfit to pull out the mote from their brother's, ! 
man half blind himſelf ſhould never ſet up for an 
oculiſt. (3.) That they who are inclined to deal in 
cenſure ſhould always begin at home, (J.) Great 
cenſoriouſneſs is great hypoeriſy, Thou hypoerite, 
e. all this is nothing but the eſſect of woſul ſell-Y 
ignoranec. | 

This common failing of human nature the 
heathens were very ſenſible of; and repreſented it in 
the following manner, Every man, ſay they, cer. 
ries a wallet, or two bags with him; the one hang- 
ing before him, and the other behind; into that 
before, he puts the faults of others; into that be. 
bind, his own ; by which means he never ſees his 
own failings, whilſt he has thoſe of others always 
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But ſelf-knowledge helps us to turn this wal- 
et, and place that which hath our own faults be- 
re our eves, and that which hath in it thoſe of 
hers behind our back. A. very neceſſary regula- 
don this, if we would behold our own faults in the 
ame licht in which they do. For we muſt not ex- 
dect that others will be as blind to our foibles as we 
ourſelves are. They will carry them before their 
wes, whether we do or no. And to imagine that 
he world takes no notice of them, becauſe. we do 
wt, is juſt as wiſe as to fancy that others do not ſee 
13, becauſe we ſhut our eyes. 
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e H Ap. V. 


MODERATION THE EFPECT or SELF- von. 
143 
5 LEDGE, 


tion 

v. Abr genuine e ofipring of  felf-knowledge : 
is moderation. thel 
This indeed can hardly be conceived to be ſera iN wen 
rate from that meekneſs and charity before men don 
tioned ; but I chooſe to mention it diſtineth), BY 
_ cauſe. 1 confider it under a different view and ope- ben 
ration, viz. as that which guards and influences oui inde 
ſpirits in all matters of debate and controverſy. 4a 
Moderation is a great and important chriſtian vir- lor, 
tue, very different from that bad quality of the mind en 
under which it is often miſrepreſented and difguiled,l ut 
viz, Iuke-warmneſs and indifference about the truth, ofa 
The former is very confiftent with a regular and wel © 
corrected zeal, the latter conſiſts in the total want of pally 
it; the former is ſenſible of, and endeavours, with he 18 
peace and prudence, to maintain the dignity and im work 
portance of divine doctrines, the latter hath nd Se 
manner of concern about them; the one feels thq oſs 
ſecret influences of them, the other is quite a firan vl 
ger to their power and efficacy ; the one laments, iſ 5 
4 ſecret raſh 


Chap. v. Sei ¶ Nnoculedge. 129 


ſecret, the ſad decay of vital religion, the other is an 


inſtance of it. Iii ſhort, che one proceeds from true | 


knowledge, the other from great ignorance; the one 
1s a good mark of fincerity, and the other a certain 
fon of bypocrifſy. And to confound two things to- 
gether, which are ſo eſſentially different, can be the 
&& of nothing but great ignorance, or inconſidera- 
tion, or an over-heated, injudicious zeal. | | 

A ſelf-knowing man can eaſily diſtinguiſh between 
theſe two. And the knowledge which he has of hu- 
man nature in general, from a thorough contempla- 
tion of his own in particular, ſhows him the neceſ- 
ſity of preſerving a medium between the two ex- 
tremes of a bigoted zeal on the one hand, and an 
ndolent lukewarmneſs on the other. As he will 
ot look upon every thing to be worth contending 
for, ſo he will look upon nothing worth loſing his 
temper for, in the contention. Becauſe, though | the 
ruth be of ever ſo great importance, pothing can b be 
of a greater diſſervi ice to it, or make a man more in- 
capable of. defending it, than intemperate heat and 


4 


he 18 over- anxious 0 maintain. 60 The wrath of man 
worketh not the righteouſneſs of God,” James 1. 20. 

deli-knowledge heals our anion, ar.d greatly 
Qols our debates about matters of dark and doubt- 
lul ſpeculations. The perſon who knows himſelf ſets 
00 great a value upon his time and temper, to plunge 
nllly into thoſe vain and fruitleſs controverſi jes, in 


G 5 which 


paſhon ; whereby. be injures and betrays the cauſe 
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which one diſputant is ſure to be loft, and the otherin 
great danger of being ſo; eſpecially when a man gf 
bad temper and bad principles is che opponent; wh, 
aims rather to ſilence his adverſary with over-bearing 
confidence, dark unmeaning language, authoritative 
airs, and hard words, than convince him with ſolid 
argument; and who plainly contends not for truth 


but victory. Little good can be done to the hel. 


cauſe: in ſuch circumſtances. And a wiſe and mo- 
derate man, who knows human nature and knoys 
| himſelf, will rather give his antagoniſt the pleaſure 
of an imaginary triumph, than engage in ſo unequal 
a combat. 

An eagerneſs and zeal for diſpute, on every {ub- 


ject, and with every one, ſhows great ſelf-ſufficiency; 


that never-failing ſign of great ſelf- ignorance. And 
true moderation, which conſiſts in an indifference 
about little things, and in a prudent and well pro- 
portioned zeal about things of importance, can pro- 
ceed from nothing but true knowledge; which has 
its foundation in 3 ſelf-acquaintance, 
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VI. ANOTHER great + ene of being well ar. 
quainted with ourſelves is, that it helps us th "em a 
better judgment of other l T7 N 

Self. knowledge indeed does not enlarge or increaſe 
ur natural capacities, but it guides and regulates 
them; leads us to the right uſe and application of 
em; and removes a great many things whieh ob- 
truct the due exerciſe: of them, as pride, 'preju- 
lice, and paſſion, &c. which oftentimes ſo n. 


EA 1 
1. Fa, * 


— — — —— 
* — — — 


by pervert the rational powers. 
He that hath taken a juſt meaſure of himſelf, 1 is 
lere by better able to judge of other things. 
.) He knows how to judge of men and human 

ature better. — For human nature, ſetting aſide the 


(akerence of natural genius, and the improvements 
« education and religion, is pretty much the ſame 


mall, There are the fame paſſions, and appetites, 
ie ſame natural infirmities and inclinations in all; 
Hough ſome are more predominant and diſtmguith- 
ble in ſome perſons than they are in others. So 
hat ifa man be but well acquainted with his own, 

8 6 this, 
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which fometimes, nothing ſhows them in a falſe 
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this, together with a very little obſervation on the 
ways of men, will ſoon diſcover to him thoſe of 
others; and ſhow him very impartially, the par. 
ticular failings and /excellencies of men, and be 
him to form a much truer ſentiment of them, than 
if he were to judge only by their exterior, the ap- 
pearance they make in the eye of che world (than 


light), or by popular opinions and prejudices. 
(2. Self-knowledge will teach us to judge rightly 


of facts as well as men. It will exhibit things to tte it 
mind in their proper light and true colours, without 

thoſe falſe gloſſes and appearances which fancy | 
throws upon them, or in which the imagination 4 
often paints them. It will teach us to judge ui , 
with the imagination, but with the underſtanding; WM 7: 
and will ſet a guard upon the former, which ſo often 
repreſents things in wrong views, and gives the mina, 
falfe impreffions of them. See Part I. Chap. IV. be 


(3.) It helps us to eſtimate the true value of all 
worldly good things. It rectifies our notions of 
them, and leſſens that enormous eſteem we are apt 
to have for them. For when a man knows him{c!! 
and his true intereſts, he will fee how far, and in 
what degree, theſe things are ſuitable to bim, and 
fubſervient to his good; and how far they are ung 
ſuitable, inſnaring, and pernicious. This, and no 
the common opinion of the world, will be his rul 


.of Judging concerning them. By this he will ſeq 
through 
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through them; ſee what they really are at hats 
tom; and how far a wiſe man ought to deſire them. 
The reaſon why men value them lo extravagantly is, ; 
becauſe they take but a ſuperficial view of them, and 
oaly look upon their out- ſide, where they are moſt 
howy and inviting. Were they to lock within 
them, conſider their intrinſie worth, their ordinary 
efects, their tendency and their end, they would 
not be ſo apt to over- value them. And a man that 


has learned to ſee through himſelf, an 1 ws 
through theſe *,” 2 
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1 Riches, honours, power, and the like, which owe all their 
worth to our falſe opinion of them, are too apt to draw the heart 
fiom virtue, We know not how to prize them; they are not to 


de judged of by the common report, but by their own nature, 
They have nothing to attract our eſteem, but that we are uſed 
to admire chem; they are not praiſed becauſe they are things 


that ought to be deſired, but they are deſired becauſe they are 
generally praiſed.“ Seneca: 
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CHAP. VI 


SELF-KNOWLEDGE DIRECTS TO THE PROPER 
EXERCISE OF SELF-DENIAL, 


VII. A\ MAN that knows himſelf, beſt knows how, 
and in what he ought to deny himſelf. _ 

The great duty of ſelf-denial, which our. Savicur 
ſo expreſsly requires of all his followers, plain and 
neceſſary as it is, has been much miſtaken and 
abuſed ; and that not only by the church of Rome 
in their doctrines of penance, faſts, and pilgrimage, 
but by ſome proteſtant chriſtians in the inſtances of 
voluntary abſtinence, and unnerxeffary auſterities, 
Whence they are ſometimes apt to be too cenſorious 
againſt thoſe who indulge themſelves in the uſe of 
thoſe indifferent things, from which they make ita 
point of conſcience to abſtain, W hereas, would they | 
confine their exerciſe of ſelf-denial to the plain and 
important points of chriſtian practice, devoutly per- 
forming the neceſſary duties they are moſt averſe 
from, and reſolutely avoiding the known fins thy are 
moſt inclined to, under the direction of ſcripture, 
they would ſoon become more ſolid, judicious: and 
exemplary chriſtians: and did they know themſelves, } 


they would eaſily ſee that in this there is 9 | 
an 
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and ſcope enough for ſelf-denial; and that to a de- 
rree of greater ſeverity and difficulty than there is in 
thoſe little corporeal abſtinences and mortificaticns 
which they enjoin themſelves. 


(1.) Self-knowle''ge will direct us to the neceſſary | 


exerciſes of ſelf-denial, with regard to the duties that 
our tempers are moſt averſe from. 

There is no one, but, at times, finds a great back- 
wardneſs and indiſpoſition to ſome duties which he 
knows to be ſeaſonable and neceſſary. This then is 
z proper occaſion for ſelf-diſcipline. To indulge 
his indiſpoſition is very dangerous, and leads to an 
habitual negle& of known duty; and to reſiſt and 
oppoſe it, and prepare for a diligent and faith- 
ful diſcharge of the duty, notwithſtanding the many 
pleas and - excuſes that may be urged for the 
negle&t of it, requires no ſmall pains and ſelf-de- 


nal: and yet is very neceſſary to the peace of con- 


lence. 


And for our encouragement to the practice of this 
klf-denial, we need only remember that the difficulty 
the duty, and our unfitneſs for it will, upon the 
tral, be found to be much lefs than we apprehended, 
And the pleaſure of reflecting, that we have diſ- 
charged our conſciences, and given a freſh teſtimony 
if cur uprightneſs, will more than compenſate the 
ans and difficulty we found therein. And the 
Cener theſe criminal propenfities to the wilful neg- 
Kc of duty are oppoſed and overcome, the feldomer 

will 
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will they return, or the weaker will they grow. Til 
at laſt, by divine favour, they will be wholly over. 10 
come; and in the room of them will ſucceed my ta 
habitual readineſs to every good work, Pit. iii. i. 0 
A very fenſible delight therein: a much happier efe& per 
than can be expected from the ſevereſt exerciſes « 92 

| ſelf-denial, in the inſtances before mentioned. Thi 
(a.) A man that knows himſelf will ſee an equal le! 
E for ſelf-denial, in order to check and con- tba 
troul his inclinations to finful actions; to refit he inc 


ſolicitations of ſenfe and appetite : to ſummon all his 
wiſdom to avoid the occaſions and temptations to fin 
and all his ſtrength to oppoſe it. - 

All this will coſt a man pains and mortificati 
enough. For inſtance, the ſubduing a violent pal: 
fon, or taming & ſenſual inclination, or forgiving an 
apparent injury and affront. It is evident, ſuch : 
felf-conqueſt can never be attained. without muc 
ſelf-knowledge, and ſelf-denial. 

And that ſelf-denial that is exerciſed this: way, a 
it will be a better evidence of our ſincerity, ſo it wi 
be more helpful and ornamental to the mterelts 0 
religion, than the greateſt zeal in thoſe particulaſ 
duties which are more ſuitable to our natural tem4 
pers, or than the greateſt auſterities in ſome particu4 
lar inſtances of mortification, which are not ſo ne 
eeſſary, and perhaps not ſo dinteult or apa 1 


to us as this, ++ 
if 
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To what amazing heights of piety may ſome be 
thought to mount, raiſed on the wings of a flaming 
ical, and diſtinguiſhed by uncommon preeiſeneſs 
ad ſeverity about little things, who all the while, 
eriaps, cannot govern one paſſion, and appear yet 
jnorant of, and ſlaves to, their darling iniquity ! 
Through an ignorance of themſelves, they miſapply 
heir zeal, and miſplace their ſelf-denial ; and by 


that means, blemuſh their characters ih a vitible 
conſiſtency, " 
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CHAP, VIII. 


88LP-KNOWLEDGH PROMOTER Gun vexvur. 
NESS IN THE WORLD: 


vin. Tun more we know of ourſelves, the more 
uſefu] we are like to be in thoſe ſtations of ſite it 
which providence hath fixed us, 

When we know our proper talents and capacities, 
we know in what manner we are capable of being 
uſeful ; and the conſideration of our characters and 

relations in life will direct us to the proper applies. 
tion of thoſe talents ; ſn w us to what ends they were 
given us, and to what purpoſes they ought to be a 
tivated and improved. N 

It is a fad thing to obſerve, how miſerably ſome 
men debaſe and proſtitute their capacities, - Thoſe 
gifts and indulgencies of nature. by which they out- 
ſhine many others, and by which they are capable of 
doing real ſervice to the cauſe of virtue and religion, 

and of being eminently uſeful to mankind, they 
either intirely negle&, or ſhamefully abuſe, to the 
diſhonour of Gop, and the prejudice of their fellou- 
creatures, by encouraging and emboldening them ing 
the ways of vice and vanity, For the falſe glare of 
a profane wit will ſometimes make ſuch ſtrong im- 
preſſions 
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ſreſnons on a weak, unſettled mind, as to overbear 
the principles of reaſon and wiſdom, and give it too 
fourable ſentiments of what it before abhorred, 
Whereas the ſame force and ſprightlineſs of genius 
would have been very happily and uſefully employed 
jg putting fin out of countenance, and in rallying 
the follies, and expoſing the inconſiſtencies of a 
ſielous and profligate character. 

When a man once knows where his ſtrength lies, 
u what he excels, or is capable of excelling, how 
ir his influence extends, and in what ſtation of life 
rvidence hath fixed him, and the duties of that 
ation; he then knows what talents he ought to 
ultivate, in what manner, and to what objects they 
xe to be particularly direQed and applied, in order 
b ſhine in that ſtation, and be uſeful in it. This 
xill keep him even and fieady in his purſuits and 
news z conſiſtent with himſelf, unif.rm in his con- 
ſt, and uſeful to mankind ; and will prevent his 
hocting at a wrong mark, or miſſing the right mark 
he zims at; as thouſands do, for want of this neceſ- 


ary branch of flf-knowledge, See Par I. Chap. V. 
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CHAP. IX. 


SELF- KNOWLEDGE LEADS TO A DECoRvuy 
AND CONSISTENCY OF CHARACTER, 


N / 

IX. AA MAN that knows himſelf, knows bon ffi" 
act with difcretion and dignity i in every ſtation a e 
character. and 
Almoſt all the ridicule we ſee in the world take nn 
its rife from ſelf-ignorance.' And to this, mankind boe 
by common aſſent aſcribe it, when they fay of jal 
perſon that acts out of character, he does not knon be 
himſelf. Aſſectation is the ſpring of all ridicule, u 
ſelf. ignorance the true ſource of aſſectation. ah 
man that does not know his proper character, no ul 
what becomes 1 it, cannot act ſuitably to it. He vi Bo 
often affect a character which does not belong te jup 
him; and will either act abore'or beneath him] ®* 
which will mike him equatty contemptible in the er 
eyes of them that know him. or 
A man of ſuperior rank and character that knorfi de 
himſelf, knows that he is but a man; ſubject 4 le 
the ſame ſickneſſes, frailties, diſappointments, pai 2 
paſſions, and ſorrows, as other men ; that true ho I 
nour hes in thoſe things, in which it is poſſible fo 4 


the meaneſt peaſant to excel him; and therefor 
h 


Chap. IX. of Self-Knowledge. 14 


he will not be vainly arrogant. He knows that they 
xe only tranſitory and accidental things, that ſet 
him above the reſt of mankind; that he will foon be 
upon a level with them; and therefore learns to con- 
&ſcend: and there is a dignity in this condeſcen- 
fon ; it does not fink, but exalt his reputation and 
character. 

A man of inferior rank that knows himſelf, knows 
how to be content, quiet, and thankful, in his lower 
chere. As he has not an extravagant veneration 
and eſteem for thoſe external things which raiſe one 
man's circumſtances ſo much above another's, ſo he 
toes not look upon himſelf as the worſe or the leſs 
raluable man for not having them; much leſs does 
be envy themi that have them. 75 he has not their 
alvantages, ſo neither has he their temptations, he 
s in that ſtate of life, which the great arbiter and 
lipoſer of all things hath allotted him ; and he 
b atisfied : but as a deference is owing to external 
ſuperiority, he knows how to pay a proper reſpect to 
thoſe that are above him, without that abject and 
krvile cringing which diſcovers an inordinate eſteem 
for their condition. As he does not over-eſteem 
em for thoſe little accidental advantages in which 
hey excel him, ſo neither does he over- value him- 
elf for thoſe things in which be excels others, 

Were hearers to know themſelves, they would 
ot take upon them to dictate to their preachers; or 
ach their miniſters how to teach them, which, as 


St. 
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St. Auſtin obſerves, i is the ſame thing as if a patient, 
when he ſends for a phyſician, ſhould preſcribe to 
him what he would have him preſcribe ; but, if they 
happen to hear ſomething not quite agreeeable ig 
their former ſentiments, would betake themſelvez 
more diligently to the ſtudy of their bibles, to knoy 
whether thoſe things were fo, Acts xvii. 11. 
And were miniſters to know / themſelves, they 
would know the nature and duty of their office, and 
the wanis and infirmities of their hearers better, than 
to domineer over their faith, or ſhoot over their 
heads, and ſeek their own popularity rather than 
their benefit. They would be more ſolicitous for 
their edification, than their approbation. The moſt 
palatable food 1s not always the moſt wholeſome, 


and, like a faithful phyſician, they. would earneſtly 


intend and endeavour their good, though it be in a 


way they may not like ; and rather riſk their own 


character with weak and captious men, than with- 


hold any thing that is needful for them, or be un- 
faithful to Gop and their own conſciences. Pa- 
tients muſt not expect to be always pleaſed, nor r ply 


ficians to be always applauded, 
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IETI THE EFFECT OP SELF-KNOWLEDGE, 


J. SELF- KNOWLEDGE tends greatly to culti- 
nate a ſpirit of true piety. 

Ignorance is ſo far from being the mother of de- 
wtion, that nothing is more deſtructive of it. And 
& all ignorance none is a greater bane to it than 
. ignorance. This indeed is very conſiſtent with 
ſperſtition, bigotry, and enthuſiaſm, thoſe common 
oterfeits of piety, which by weak and credulous 
minds are often miſtaken for it. But true piety and 
real devotion can only ſpring from a juſt knowledge 
i God and ourſelves; and the relation we ſtand in 
b tim, and the dependance we have upon him. 
For when we confider ourſelves as the creatures 
if God, whom he made for his honour, and as 


inually dependant upon him for every thing 
de have and hope for; and whilſt we bear this 
lought in our minds, what can induce or prompt 
more to love and fear and truſt Him as our 


A our Father, and all-ſufficient friend and 
per? 


CHAP, 


reatures incapable of any happineſs but what 
ts from his favour; and as intirely and con- 
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SELT-KNOWTEDGE TEACHES US RIGHTLY 74 
PERFORM THE DUTIES OP RELIGION, 
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xl. SELF-KNOWLEDGE vill be a good tel 
and direction to us in many of our religious uli 
and chriſtian exerciſes, Particularly, 3 
(J.) In tbe duty of prayer; both as to the ma 
ter and mode. —He that rightly knows himſelf wi 
be very ſenſible of his ſpiritual wants; and he that 
well acquainted with his ſpiritual wants, will not 
at a loſs what to pray for. © Our hearts would þ 
the beſt prayer-books, if we were well ſkilful i 
reading them. Why do men pray, ahd call f 
| Prayers when they come to die? but that they be 
gin a little better to know themſelves. And wel 06 
they now but to hear the voice of God and co den 
ſcience, they would not remain ſpeechleſs. BW: 
they that are born deaf are always dumb *.” elf 
Again, ſelf-knowledge will teach us to pray n ': 
only with fluency, but fervency ; will help us WW" 
keep the heart, as well as order our ſpeech beloiQ © 
| ad 


Baxter. 1 


Goh e 


chris 
fery 
and 
they 
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Cop; and io promote the grace as well as ft of 
paper. Did we but ſeriouſly confider what we are, 
nd what we are about; whom we pray to, and 
what we pray for, it is impoſſible we ſhould be ſo 
lead, ſpiritleſs, and formal in this duty as we too 
often are. The very thought would u us with 
life and faith and fervour. 73 

(2.) Self-knowledge will be very helpful to us in 
he duty of thankſgiving ; as it makes us mindful of 
the mercies we receive, and the ſuitableneſs and the 
ondblendls of them: A ſelf. knowing man con- 


x once ſenſible both of the value of his mercies, 


makes him thankful. For this reaſon it is that one 
chriſtian's heart even melts with gratitude for thbſe 
ry mercies, which others diſeſteem and depreciate; 
ad perhaps deſpiſe, becauſe they have not what 
hey think greater. But a man that knows himſelf, 
nows that he deſerves nothing, and therefore is 
hankful for every thing. For thankfulneſs as ne- 
efarily lows from e as & humanly does from 
Rf-acquaintance, ' AA LOGS 0 eich 
3.) In the duties of reading and bearing the 
word of God, Self-Knowledg ve is of extelſent ufe 
enable us to underſtand cot apply that which we 
tad or hear. Did we imderſtand our hearts better, 
de ſnould underſtand the word of Gon better; for 
tz ſpeaks to the heart. Aman that is! acquainted 
11 with 


fers what he hath, as well as what he wants; is 


md his unworthineſs of them: and this is what 
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with his heart eabily ſees how it penetrates and ex. 
plores, ſearches and lays open its moſt inward par. 
He feels what he reads; and finds that a quickening| 
{pirit, \ which 1 to a et man is "ap a e 
letter. : | 
RE this ald ere 8e a tenches a man to 
apply what he reads and hears of the word of Gov; 
He ſees the pertinence, congruity, and ſuitableneſs 
of it to his own caſe; and lays it up faithfully in 
the ſtore- room of his mind, to be digeſted and im- 
proved by his after- thoughts. And it is by this art 
of aptly applying ſcripture, and urging the moſt 
ſuitable inſtructions and admomitions of it home 
upon our conſciences, that we receive ine peach 
benefit by it. 
(4.) Nothing 1s of more eminent ſervice in the] 
great duty of meditation, eſpecially in that part of 


it which conſiſts in the heart-converſe. A man, 


who is unacquainted with himſelf, is as unfit to con- 
verſe with his heart, as he is with a ſtranger ha 
never ſaw, and whoſe taſte and temper he 1s altoge j 
ther upacquainted with. He knows not how to gel 
his thoughts about him. And when he has, 4 
knows not how to range and fix them; and hath nd 
more the command of them, than a general has fy 
a wild undiſciplined army, that has been never ex f 
erciſed, nor accuſtomed to obedience and order. bu 
one, who hath made it the ſtudy of his life to be ac | 
quainted. with himſelf, is ſoon diſpoſed to enter 11 
a oe 
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CHAP, XL, 
'FELF- KNOWLEDGE" HE BET exran uri, 
FOR DEATH. ROTO VO 
XII. Sits KMW EWch will be an habitul 
preparation for death, and a conſtant guard againſt 
the ſurpriſe of it. Becauſe it fixes and ſettles our 
hopes of future happineſs bat which makes the 
thoughts of death ſo terrifying to the ſoul, is its ut- 
ter uncertainty what will EL of it after death, 
Were this uncertainty but removed, a thouſand| 
things would reconeile us to the thoughts of 


dying *. 
& Didtruft Ty 1 of a future . 


Is that which makes mankind to dread their fate: 
Dying is nothing: — but tis this we fear, 
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To be we know not what, we know not where. 


wy 1 


Now, ſelf-knowledge in a good degree removes 
this uncertainty. For as the word of Gon bath ge- ] 
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It is this makes us averſe from death, that it 3 
to things we are unacquainted with, and we tremble at the 1 
thought of thoſe things that are unknown to us. We are 13 3 
turally afraid of den in the ark; - and death is a leap in te 
dark. | 4 


— 


ceded 


chap. XII. of Sel If. Knowledge. 149 


realed the certainty of a future ſtate of happineſs, 
which good men ſhall enter upon after death, and 


when a good man by a long and laborious ſelf. ac- 
quaintance comes diſtinctly to diſcern thoſe qualifi- 
cations in himſelf, his hopes of heaven ſoon raiſe 
tim above the fears of death. And though he may 
rot be able to form any clear or diſtinct conception 
of the nature of that happineſs, yet in general he is 
fared that it will be a moſt exquiſite and ſatisfying 
me, and will contain in it every thing neceſſary to 
make it complete, becauſe it will come immediately 
om GoD himſelf, Whereas they who are igno- 
ant what they are, muſt neceſſarily be ignorant 
what they ſhal] be. A man that is all darkneſs 
vin can have but a dark proſpect forward 

0, what would we not give for ſolid hope in 
death! Reader, wouldſt thou have it, know Gop, 
ad know thyſelf, 


* Who expos'd to others eyes 
Into his own heart never pries, 
Death's to him a ſtrange ſurpriſe, | | 


flainly deſcribed the requiſite qualifications for it; 
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| From what RP been ſaid under the two formerſ 
parts of the ſubject, ſelf knowledge appears to be in 
itſelf ſo excellent, and in its effects ſo exten6vdyi f 
uſeful and conducive to the happineſs of human I 
kind, chat nothing farther need be added by way ol 
motive or inducement to excite us to make it the 
great object of our ſtudy and purſuit. If we 1 rel 
our preſent peace, ſatisſaction, and uſefulneſs, of 
our future and everlaſting intereſts, we ſhall cer4 | 
tainly value and proſeente this knowledge above al i 
others; as what will be moſt ornamental to ou 
charaQers, and beneficial to our intereſts in ever 1 
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tate of life, and abundantly recompenſe all our 
labour. 
Were there need of any farther motives to excite 
ns to this, I might lay open the many dreadful 
effects of ſelf- iguorance, and ſhew how plainly it 
appears to be the original ſpring of all the follies and 
incongruities we ſee in the characters of, men, and 
of moſt of the mortifications and miſeries khey meet 
with here. This would ſoon appear by only men- 
toning the reverſe of thoſe advantages before ſpeci- 
fed, which naturally attend ſelf-knowledge. For 
what is it, but a want of ſelf-knowledge and felf- 
government, that makes us ſo unſettled and volatile 


in our diſpoſitions? fo ſubject to tranſport and ex- 


cels of paſſions in the varying ſcenes of lifes Þ fo 
nſh and unguarded in our conduct? ſo vain and 
ſelf-ſuffieient? To cenſorious and malignant ? fo 
cager and confident? ſo little afeful in the world 
t what we might. be? fo inconſiſtent with our- 
ſelves? ſo miſtaken m our notions of true religion ? 
0 generally indiſpoſed to or unetgaged 1 in the holy 
exerciſes of it? and, finally, ſo unfit for death, and 
lo afraid of dying 1 ſay, To what is all this owin 18 
but ſelf-ignorance? the firſt and fruitful ſource of 
al this long train of evils, —And indeed there is 
ſarcely any, but what may be traced up to it. In 
ſhort, it brutifies man to be ignorant of him- 
lf, * Man that is in honour, and underſtandeth 
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not thy ſelf,in a wilderneſs of impertinent, vain, dif. 
tracting things. Thy, work 4s.,nearer; thee z the 


within thee; from which thou mult paſs to that 
above; when by loſing thyſelf. in this thou vil 


and mind thine own buſineſs. Survey thyſelf, thine] 
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not himſelf, is as the beaſts that W Plal. 
xlix. 20. 


é Come heme: Me O e aal 10 
country thou ſhouldſt firſt ſurvey and travel i 


find thyſelf. before thou art aware in that below 
thee, Let. the eyes of fools be in the corners 
of the earth; leave it to men. beſide. themſelves, to 

live as without themſelves; do thou keep at home, 


own make and nature, and thou wilt find full em. 
ployment for all thy moſt active thoughts, Some men 
admire the heights of mountains, the huge wares 
of the ſea, the ſtèep falls of rivers, the compaſs of 
the ocean, and the circuit of the ſtars, and paſs by 
themſelves without admiration, But doſt thou de- 
light in the myſteries of nature? Confider well the 
myſtery of thine own. The compendium of all thou 
ſtudieſt is near thee, even within thee ; thyſelf being 
the epitome of the world *. —If either neceſlity or 


* Who can ſufficiently admire the noble nature of that crea- 1 
ture man, who hath in him the mortal 2nd the immortal, * 
rational and irrational natvres united, and fo carries about wil 
him the image of the whole creation? whence he is cailed vl | 


crocoſm, or The little world. 
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duty, nature or grace, reaſon or faith, internal in- 
ducements, external impulſes, or eternal motives, 
might determine the ſubject of thy ſtudy and con- 
emplation, thou wouldſt call home thy diſtracted 
thoughts, and er them more on ne and 0 
3 447 
- Now then let'us tele that henceforth the ud; 
of ourſelves ſhall be the buſineſs of our lives. That, 
by the bleſſing of Gop, we may arrive at ſach'a' de- 
gree of ſelf. knowledge, as may ſecure to us the ex- 
cellent benefits before mentioned. To which end 
we ſhall do well to attend bu e WW de rules 
kad mn in che n chapters,” n - 80S 
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-SELF-EXAMINATION 51 To. SELF. | 
1 KNOWLEDGE. 
3 — —— er thing neceſfary to ſel. amn | 
ſelf inſpection. _... 

We mauſt often look 3 our an 11 we ory | 
13 They are very deceitful; more fo than 
any man can think, till he has ſearched and tried 
and watched them. We may meet wich frauds} 
and faithleſs dealings from men; but after, all, our 
own hearts are the greateſt cheats; and there are 
none we are in greater danger from than- ourſelves, | 
We muſt firſt ſuſpect ourſelves, then examine our- 
ſelves, then watch ourſelves, if we expect ever to 
know ourſelves. How is it poſſible there ſhould be 
any ſelf- acquaintance without ſelf-converſe? |} 
Mere a man to aceuſtom himſelf to;fuch ſelf-· em- , 
ployment, he need not-live till thirty before he ſul- 
peéts himſelf a fool, nor 8 pe + before he WW n 
knows! it“. 3 203 add HHH: 4101533 04 97; 1 m 

At thirty man fufpects himſelf a fool. Wh " 

Knows it at fo y, end reforms his plannz = © 
At afty:chides his infamous delay, - , * 

Puſhes his. prudent purpoſe to 2g; +, ak 

E In. a all the magnaniinity of thought : ü 

| Reſolyes ; z and re-reſolyes : : then dies the fame. 3 
514. 2 1 Vel Thought ; 
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Men could never be ſo bad as they are, if they did 
but take proper care in this buſineſs of ſelf-exami- 
nation; if they did but look backwards to what 
they were, inwards to what y are, an farwaddd 
to what they ſhall be: - 

And as this is the firſt and moſt en ep to 
ſelf aequaintance, it may not be amiſs to be à little 
more particular in it. Therefore 

(J.) This buſineſs of ſelf- ſerutiny * FIR per- 
formed with great care and diligence. Otherwiſe 
our hearts will deceive- us even whilſt we are exa· 
mining them. * When we ſet ourſelves to think, 
ſome trifle or other preſently interrupts and draws 
us off from any profitable recollection. Nay we 
ourſelves fly out, and are glad to be diverted from a 
ſevere examination into our own ſtate; which is 
ſure, if diligently purſued, to preſent us with e 
of ſhame and forrow, that will wound our f 
and ſoon make us weary of this neceſſary work. 

Do not let us flatter ourſelves den thabb i is 
a very eaſy buſineſs, Much pains: and care 


care; arp 
neceſſary. ſometimes to keep the mind imaent; 3 ans 


more to keep it impartial. And the difficulty of, it 


care not to deſoend into themſelves, 

Reader, try the experiment z retire now into thy- 
kf; and fee if thou canſt not firike out ſome fight 
within, by, cloſely urging | fach queſtions as theſe, . 
0 * What am 17 For what was I made? And to 


H 6 what 
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is the reaſon that ſo, many are averſe from it; and 
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hat ends bave I been preſerved ſo long, by the fa. 
vour of my Maker? Do I remember, or forget thobe 
ends? Have I anſwered, or per verted them What 
have I been doing ſince I came into the world? 
What is the world or myſelf the better for my 
tiving fo many years in it? — What is my allowed 
'courſe of actions? Am I ſure it will bear the future 
teſt ꝰ Am I now in that ſtate P hall wiſk to die in 
And O, my foul, think and think again what it is to 
Uie!—Do not put that moſt awful event far from 
thee; nor paſs it by with a ſuperficial thought. 
Canſt thou be too well fortified againſt the terrors of 
mat day And art thou ſure that the preps, which WI © 
ſupport thee now, will net fail thee then?—What i 
Hopes: bert 'thou for eternity? Haſt thou iden that 3 n 
Holy god- like temper, which alone ean fit thee for 3 


= © 
the enjvyment of Go Which world art thou f » 
moſt concerned for? What things do moſt deeply = : 
affect thee? 0 my ſouth, remember thy dignity; 4 } 
think how ſb00 the feene will fhift. wha ſhould $ 1 t 
Yhou forget that thou art immortal 2% i 
my: This felf ſctutiny muſt be very frequent i 
made. Ar bey HH have a great deal of important 4 1 
puſinefs om their hands ſhould be often looking over I 
their accounts, and frequently adjuſting them; left 4 1 
they THouRF be going '/ backwards, and not know it. 1 
"And cuſtom will ſoon take off the: ly et of unf 4 


Tal, ant turn it klo delight. in alolpla f = | 
In out 'niorving retreat, it u be proper to 1e. 


| 25 1115 f | member 
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member that we cannot preſerve throughout the day 


that calm and even temper we may then be in; 
that we ſhall very probably meet with ſome things 
to ruffle us; ſome attack on our weak fide; Place a 
guard there now. Or however, if no meidents hap- 
pen to diſcompoſe us, our tempers will vary; our 
thoughts will flow pretty much with our blood; and 
the diſpoſitions of the mind be à good deal governed 
by the motions of the animal ſpirits 3 the mind will 
be ſerene or cloudy, the temper volatile or phlegma- 
tic, and the inclinations ſober; or Irregular, accord- 
ing to the briſkneſs or. ſluggiſhneſs of the circulation 
of the animal fluids, whatever may be the cauſe or 
immediate occaſion of that; and .therefare we muſt 
reſolve to avoid all oecaſions that may raiſe any dan- 
gerous ferments there; which, when onee raiſed, 
will excite in us very diſſerent thoughts and di ſpoſi- 
tons from thoſe we now have; which, together with 
the force of a fair opportunity and urgent tempta- 
tion, may overſet our reaſon and reſolution; and 
betray us into indulgencies that will wound the 
conſcience, and create bitter remorſe in our eooler 
rellections. Pious thoughts and purpoſes in the 
morning will ſet a guard upon the ſoul, and PRETTY 
under all the temptations of the dar 

But ſuch: lelf-inſpection, however, a fail 
to make part of our evening deyotions 31 when we 
ſhould review and examine the ſeveral actions of the 
day, the various tempers. and diſpoſitions we have 


been 
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been in, and the ooch, that excited them. It is 

an advice worthy of z chriſtian; though it firſt drop. | 
ped from a heathen pen, that before we betake our. 

ſelves to reſt, we ſhould review and examine all the 
actions of the day, that we may have the-comfort of 
what we have done aright, and may redreſs what we 
find to have been amiſs 3 and make the ſhipwrecks 
of one day be as marks to direct our courſe on an. 
other. A practice that hath been recommended by 
many of the heathen moraliſts of the greateſt name, 
as Plutarch, Epictetus, Marcus Antoninus; and 


particularly Pythagoras, in the verſes that go under 
His name, and are called his Golden Verſes; where. 


in he adviſes his ſcholars every night to recollect the 
conduct of the day, and aſk themſelves theſe queſ- 


tions; Wherein have I tranſgreſſed this day? 
What have I done? What duty have I omitted? 
dee. * en — the — practice. 1 


7 16h) + 143: 85450) 66 — 
Let not the 1 0 of W Cds: 
Nor creep in ſlumbers on thy weary eyes, 
Ere ev'ry action of the former day 
StriQtly thou doſt and righteouſly LU 
With rev'rence at thy own tribunal ſtand, 
And anſwer juſtly to thy own demand. 
Where have I been? In hat have I tranſgreſs d? 
What good or ill has this day's life expreſsdꝰ 
| Where have I fail d in what I ought t0 4% ¹b 
In what to God, to man, or to myſelf, I owe? + 
Enquire ſevere whate er from firſt to laſt, | | 
From morning's dawn till evning's gloom, has paſt, 


dap. IJ. i n be attoined,\\ IF 


« Sextius; fays he, did this: at the eloſe of the day, 
before he betook himſelf to reſt, he addreſſed his 
ſoul in the following manner: What evil of 
thine haſt thou cored this day? what vice with- 
00d? In what reſpect art thou better?“ Paſſion 
will ceaſe, or become more cool, when it knows it 
is every day to be thus called to account. What 
can be more advantageous than this conſtant. cuſtom 
of ſearching through the day? — And the fame 
courſe | take myſelf; and every day fit in judgment 
on myſelf. And at even, when all is huſhed and fill, 
Imake a ſerutiny into the day; look over my words 
ind actions, and hide nothing from myſelf; conceal 
none of my miſtakes through fear; for why ſhauld 
1! when I have it in my power to ſay, This, 
this once I forgive thee; but ſee thou do ſo no more; 
In ſuch a diſpute T was too keen; do not for the 
future contend with ignorant men; they will not be 
convinced, becauſe they are unwilling to ſhow their 
gnorance. Such a one I reproved with too much 
freedom; whereby I have not reformed, but exaſ- 
perated him; remember hereafter to be more mild 
in ire cenfuresz and conſider not only whether 
95 7 5 0 OE ETENS 
I evil were ky hols; repeming mourn, 11 
And let thy ſoul with firong remorſe be tors 


If good, the goqd wich peace af mind repay; '- | 

And to thy ſecret ſelf with pleaſure ſay, 
Rejoice, my heart, fer all went well to-day. 
1 2 wp e i «foi. i 
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what you ſay be true, but whether the perſon you 
ſay it to can bear to bear the ruth N.. en far | 
that excellent moraliſt. tot bäs non bn 
Let us take a few 5 ne of a more pious 
arid chriſtian um, from a ane devout 
Writer r. Se ö 
This morning aden 1 als inſtead of api 
myſelf to Gop in prayer, which I generally find it 
beſt to do immediately after a few ſerious refleions, 
J gave way to idle muſing, to the great diſorder off 
my heart and frame. How often have 1 ſuffered for 
want of more watchfulneſs on this oceaſion! hen 
ſhall I be wiſe! I. have, this day ſhamefully trifled, 
almoſt. through the Whole of it; was in my bf 
when I thould have been upon my knees; prayed 
but coolly in the morning; was. ſtrangely off mY 
guard in the buſineſs. and ap L Was con- 
cerned with in the day, particularly at —; 1 a 
ged very fooliſh, ſinful, vile thoughts, . 5x fell, in 
with a ſtrain of converſation, too common among al 
ſorts, viz. ſpeaking, evil of. others; 3 taking: up ; a fe- I 
proach againſt, my. neighbour. I have oflen re- 
ſolved againſt this ſin, and; yet run, into it apinſ 1 
How treacherous is this wicked heart of mine! I have 
loſt ſeveral hours this day. in mere ſauntering - 
idleneſs.— This day I had an inſtance of mine own 
= fd that I was a little enen at, and! am 
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fure I ought to be humbled for. The Wait of 
from whom I ean expect nothing hut humour, 
indiſeretion, and folly, ſtrangely ruffled me; aut 
that after T have had warning bver and over again.“ 
(z.) See that the mind be in the moſt compoſed 
and difengaged frame it can when you enter upon 
this buſineſs of ſelf- judgment. Chuſe a time when 
t is moſt free from paſſion, and moſt at leiſure from 
the cares and affairs of life. A judge is not like to 
bring a cauſe to a good iſſue, that is either intoxt- 
cated with liquor on the bench, or has his mind 
diſtracted with other cares, when he ſhould be in- 
tent on the trial. Remember you ſit in judgment 
yon yourſelf, and have nothing to do at preſent but 
to ſift the evidence which conſcience may bring in 
either for or againſt you, in order to pronounce a 
juſt ſentence 3 which is of much greater concern- 
ment to you at preſent than any thing elſe can be: 
nd therefore it ſhould be tranſacted with the ut- 
moſt care, compoſure, and attention. 

(4) Beware of partiality, and the influence of 
elf. love, in this weighty buſineſs; which if you do 
wt guard againſt will ſoon lead you into ſelf-delu< 
fon, the conſequences of which may be fatal to you. 
Labour to ſee yourſelf as you are; and view things 
in the light in which they are, and not in that in 
which you would have them be!” Remember that 
the mind is always apt to believe thoſe things true 
1 tt would have ta be fo; and backward to be- 
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lieve thoſe things true which it within were not ſa; 
and this is an influence that you, will certainly. e 
under in this affair of ſ&f-judgment. | | 
You need not be much afraid of being, too . 
upon yourſelf. Vour great danger will generally bel 
of paſſing a too favourable judgment, A judge 
ought not indeed to be a party concerned; and! 
ſhquld haye no intereſt in the perſon he fits in judg- 
ment upon. But. this cannot be the caſe here, al 
you. yourſelf are both judge and criminal. Which 
ſhews the danger of pronouncing a too favourable ; 
ſentence. But remember your buſineſs i is only with 
the evidence and the rule of judgment; and that l 
however you come off now, there. will be a rehearing 
In another court, where Judgment will be a 1 
to truth. 4 
1 However, look not uncqually either. at the ge good 
or evil that is in you; but view them : as they are. 
If you obſerve only the good that is in you, and 
overlook the bad, or ſearch only after your, faults, 
: and overlook your graces, neither of theſe will b bring 
you to a true acquaintance with yourſelf *, Het | 
And to induce you to this impartiality, remember - 
that this buſineſs, though it may be hidden from thei 
world, is not done in ſecret; Gop ſces how you 4 
manage it, before whoſe tribunal you muſt expect 4 
righteous judgment. % We ſhould. order our 3 
thoughts ſo as if we had a window in our breaſts, 3 
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through which any one might ſee what paſſes there. 
And indeed there is one that does; for what does it 
fgnify that our thoughts are hidden from! Wenn From 
Gop nothing is hidden“. bro 300 ogy en woY 


(5.) Beware of falſe rules of jbagchebe This is 


z fure and common way to ſelf. deception. Some 
judge of themſelves from What they have been. But 


it does not follow, if men are not ſo bad as they 
have been, that therefore they are as good as'they 
ſhould be. Tt is wrong to make our paſt conduct 
implicitly the meaſure of our preſent ; or the pre- 
ent the rule of our future; when our paſt, preſent, 

ind future conduct muſt all be brought to another 
tle, And they who thus meafure themifelves'ty 
themſelves, and compare themfetves with themſelves, 
are not wiſe, 2 Cor, x. [2,—Again, others are apt 
o judge of themſelves by the opinions of men; 3 
which is the moſt uncertain rule that can be; for 
in that very opinion of theirs you may be abate, 

How do you know they have really To good an opi- 
mon of you as they profeſs? Bat if they have; have 
not others as bad? And why fhould not the opi- 
nion of theſe be your rule, as well as the opinion of 
thoſe? Appeal to ſelf-flattery for an anfwer.—How- 
erer, neither one nor the other of them perhaps ap- 
pear even to know themſelves ; and how ſhoald they 
know you? How is it poſſible they fhould have 
opportunities of knowing you better than you know 
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in 
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yourſelf? A man can never gain a right, know. 
ledge of himſelf from the opinion of others, which | is | 


ſo various, and generally ſo ill founded. F. or men ond 
commonly judge by outward | appearances, or inward - 
prejudice, and therefore for the moſt part think and " 
ſpeak of ns very much at random.—Again, others Will. 8 
are for judging. of themſelves by the conduct of their = 
ſuperiors, who have opportunities and advantages of : _ 
knowing, and acting, and being better; and yet| * 
without vanity be it ſpoken, ſay they, we are not] 4 
behind hand with them. But what then Neither 1 25 
they nor you perhaps are what the obligations of q ** 
your character indiſpenſably require you to be, and I Py 
what you muſt be ere you can be happy. But con- 3 0 
fider how eafily this argument may be turned upon =. 
vou. Vou are better than ſome, you ſay, who | have f ſutu 
greater opportunities and adyantages of being g good W 00e 
than you have; and therefore your ſtate | is ſafe. But nn 


you yourſelf have greater opportunities and advan- 3 
tages of being good than ſome others have, who are W 
nevertheleſs better than you ; and therefore, by t the 
ſame rule, your late cannot be ſafe.—Again,, others I nc 
judge of themſelves by the common maxims of the 
vulgar world concerning bonour and honeſty, virtue f 
and intereſt; which maxims, though generally very I 
.corrupt and very contrary, to thoſe of reaſon, con · 
ſeienee, and ſcripture, men will follow as a rule, for 
the ſake of the latitude they allow them: and fondly A 
think, that if they ſtand right 1 in the opinion of the A 
loweſt kind of men, they have no reaſon to be ſevere 2 
upon 


Chap. I. | is to be attained. _ 165 
upon themſelves. ' Others, whoſe Ke are 
more delicate and refined, they imagine, may be 
wiltaken, or may overſtrain the matter,, In which 
perſuaſion they are confirmed by obſerving how 
ſeldom the conſciences of the generality of men 
mite them for thoſe things which theſe nice judges 
condemn as heinous crimes,. I need not ſay how 
falſe and pernicious this rule is.— Again, others 
may jndge of themſelves and their ſtate by ſudden 
mprefſions they have had, or ſtrong impulſes upon 
heir ſpirits, which they attribute to the finger of 
God ; and by which they have been ſo. exceedingly 
WT :f:&cd as to make no doubt but that it was the 
WT infant of their converſion. But whether it was or 
bor can never be known but by the condudt of their 
future lives, In like manner, others judge of their 
od ſtate by their good frames; though very rate, 
may be, and very tranſient; ſoon paſſing off like” 
imorning cloud, or. as the ly dew. © But we 
hould not judge of ourſelves by that which Is un 
uſual or extraordinary with us; but by the ordinary 
cor and drift of our lives. A bad man may ſeem 
mol in ſome good mood; and at good man may 
tem bad in ſome extraordinary falls; to judge of a 
bal man by his beſt hours, and a good man by his 
worſt, is the way to be "deceived by them both *.“ 
And the ſame way may you be deceived in your- 
A —bharaoh, Ahab, Herod and Felix had all of 
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to truſt to them, or to try ourſelves by them, leads! 
to fatal ſelf-deception. Again, 
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them their ſoftenings, their tranfitory fits of good. 
neſs; but yet they remain nn ner the 
blackeſt characters. re 2 n6 } 

Theſe then are all wrong A of 1 


(6.) In the buſineſs of ſelf- examination you muſt 1 
not only take care you do not judge by wrong rules, 
but that you do not judge wrong by right rules. 
You muſt endeavour then to be well acquainted 
with them. The office of a judge is not only to col. 
le& the evidence and the circumſtances of facts, but 
to be well ſkilled in the wy by WY thoſe DG are 
to be examined. ' J 

No the only right SR by hieb we are to exa- 1 
mine, in order to know- ourſelves, are reaſon and 
ſeripture. Some are for ſetting aſide theſe rules, aa 
too ſevere for them; too, ſtiff to bend to their per- 
verſeneſs; too ſtraight to meaſure their ervoked 4 
ways. They are againſt reaſon, when reaſon is againſt W 
them; decrying it as earnal reaſon: and for the 
fame cauſe are againſt ſcripture too, depreciating it 4 
as a dead letter. And thus, rather than be convinced WM 
that they are wrong, they deſpiſe the only means _ 1 
can ſet them right. f 

And as ſome are for ſetting afids 3 850 of thi I 
rule, ſo others are for ſetting them onè againſt the W 
other—reaſon againſt ſeripture, and ſcripture agaiof W 
reaſon; when they are hoth given us by the oo 1 

| of 
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# our natures, not only as perfectly eonſiſtent, but 
u proper to explain and illuſtrate each other, and to 
prevent our miſtaking either; and to be, hen taxen 
wether, as they always ſhould, the moſt complete 
nd only rule by which to judge both of ourſelves; 
ind every thing A to our ne as rea- 
enable and fallen ereatures. 

Then one part of that rule n Gon * 
zen us to judge of ourſelves by is right reaſon. 
by which I do not mean the reaſoning of any par- 
icalar man, which may be very different from the 
raſoning of another parücular man; and both, it 
my be, very different from right reaſon; becauſe 
both may be influenced not ſo much by the reaſon 
and nature of things, as by partial prepoſſeſſions and 
the power of paſſions. But by right reaſon I mean 
boſe common principles, which are readily allowed 
by all who are capable of underſtanding them, and 
ut notoriouſly perverted by the power of prejudice; 
nd which are confirmed by the common conſent of 
ul the ſober and thinking part of mankind; and 
my be eafily learned by the light of nature. There- 
bre if any dorine or practice, though ſuppoſed to 
be ſounded in or countenanxed by revelation, be ne- 
ſenheleſs apparently repugnant to theſe dictates of 
gat reaſon, or evidently eontradict our natural no- 
lons of the divine attributes, or weaken our obliga- 
lon to univerſal virtue, this we may be ſure is no part 
trevelation z becauſe then one part ot our rule would 
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claſh with and be oppoſite to the other, And thug 
reaſon was deſigned to be our guard againſt A via 
and extravagant conſtruction of ſcripture, 

And the other part of our rule is the ſacred ſenip. | 
tures, which we are to uſe as our. guard againk the 
licentious excurſions of fancy, which is often im- 
poſing itſelf upon us for right reaſon. Let any te- | 
ligious ſcheme or notion then appear ever ſo pleaſing 
or plauſible, if it be not eſtabliſhed on the plain prin-fi 
ciples of ſcripture, it is forthwith to be diſcarded; 
and that ſenſe of ſcripture that is violently forced 
to bend towards. it, is very much to be ſuſpected. 3 

It muſt be very ſurpriſing to one who reads and 
ſtudies the ſacred. ſcriptures with a free, unbiaſed 1 

mind, to fee what elaborate, fine-ſpun, and fin 
gloſſes men will invent and put upon ſome texts a 
the true and genuine ſenſe of them, for no athelf anc 
reaſon, but becauſe it is moſt ; agreeable to the opi4 
nion of their party, from which, as the ſtandard o 4 
their orthodoxy, they durſt never depart; who, if 3 
they were to write a critique in the ſame manner on 4 
any Greek or Latin author, would make themlelvel : 
extremely ridiculous in the eyes of the learned world F 
But, if we would; not pervert our rule, we muſt leaf 
to think as ſeripture ſpeaks, and not compel that 1 a 
ſpeak as, we think, _ J 

Would we know ourſelves ads we muſt often I 
yiew ourielves in the glaſs of Gop's word. a 
when we haye jaken, a full ſurvey of ourſelves iron ; 
th ence] ; 
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thence, let us not ſoon forget & what manner of per- 
ſons we are, Jam. i. 23, 24. If our own image do 
not pleaſe us, let us not quarrel with the mirror, but 
ſet about mending ourſelves. : ; 

The eye of the mind indeed is not like that of the 
body, which can ſee every thing elſe but itſelf ; for 
the eye of the mind can turn itſelf inward, and ſur- 
rey itlell. However, it muſt be owned, it can ſee 
elf much better when its own image is reflected 
upon it from this mirror. And it is by this only 
that we can come at the bottom of our hearts, and 
diſcover thoſe fecret prejudices and carnal prepoſſeſ- 
ions, which ſelf-love would hide from us. 

This then is the firſt thing we muſt do in order 
0 ſelf- Knowledge. We muſt examine, ſcrutinize, 
and judge ourſelves, diligently, leiſurely, frequently, 
and impartially; and that not by the falſe maxims 
the world, but by the rules which Gop hath 
gen us, reaſon, and ſeripture; and take care to 
underſtand thoſe rules, and not ſet them at variance. 


The next important ſtep to felf-knowledge is the 
ſchject of the following chapter.” 
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| | i 
* N = - 
E A: 
; | W i; 
| | CONSTANT WATCHFULNESS NECESSARY 7 ; fal 
5 SELFP- KNOWLEDGE. = .: 
f 7 : er 
II. W OULD we know ourſelves, we muſt 4 
very watchful over our hearts and lives, 1 an 
i (I.) We muſt keep a vigilant eye upon our hearts 4 the 
i 1 je. our tempers, inclinations, and paſſions, \ I 
1 more neceſſary piece of advice we cannot practise 4 anc 
in order to ſelf. acquaintance, than that which Solod 5 ol 
mon gives us, Prov. iv. 23. Keep your hearf . it u 
with all diligence,” or, as it is in the original,“ abor I tno 
1 W; 


all Keeping. As if he had ſaid, VWhater er you eg 
lect or ov EY be ſure you mind your heart un 
Narrowly obſerve all its inclinations and averſiong 4 wich 
all its motions and afiections, together with the ef 
veral objects and occalions which excite thenf 
And this precept is enforced with two very "ner 
reaſons in ſcripture. The ſirſt is, becauſe out of J 
are the iſſues of life. i. e. As our heart is, ſo will 
the tenor of our life and conduct be. As is of | 
fountain, ſo are the ſtreams ; as 1s the root, ſo if 7 
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4 Paralicl to this advice of the royal preacher is that of * 
Aurelius: “ Look within; for within is the fountain of ll 
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«jt is deceitful above all things,“ Jer. xvu. 9. 
And therefore, without a conſtant guard upon 1t, we 
ſuall inſenſibly run into many hurtful ſelf-decep- 
tions, To which I may add, that without this care- 
fal keeping of the heart, we ſhall never be able to 
zequire any confiderable degree of ſelf-acquaintance 
or ſelf- government. | | 

(2.) To know ourſelves, we muſt watch our life 
and conduct as well as our hearts. And by this 
the heart will be better known; as the root is beſt 
known by the fruit. We muſt attend to the nature 
nd conſequences of every action we are diſpoſed or 
1 blieited to, before we comply; and conſider how 
i I t will appear in an impartial review. We are apt 
mough to obſerve and watch the conduct of others: 
1wiſe man will be as critical and as ſevere upon his 


mh our own conduct than other men's; as we are 
| anſwer for our own, but not for theirs. By ob- 
en I ring the conduct of other men we know them, by 
0 . arcfully obſerving our ewn we mult know ourſelyes. 
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the fruit, Mat. vii. 18. And the other is, becauſe: 


mn, For indeed we have a great deal more to do 
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| ( 
| | 
CHAP. II. | 


WE SHOULD HAVE SOME REGARD To TE 
OPINIONS OP OTHERS CONCERNING us, 
PARTICULARLY OF OUR ENEMIES, I 


III. Wort we know-ourſelves, we ſhould no 4 | 
altogether negle& the opinion which others have oi 
us, or the things they may ſay of us. : 
Not that we need be very ſolieitous about tha 
cenſure or applauſe of the world; which is general! 74 
very raſh and wrong, according to the particulaiſ 
humours and prepoſſeſſions of men; and a wan tha 
knows himſelf will ſoon know how to deſpiſe the 17 
both. The judgment which the world makes off 
us, is generally of no manner of uſe to us; it add 
nothing to our fouls or bodies, nor leflens any of ou 
miſeries. Let us conſtantly follow reaſon (lay 
Montaigne), and let the public approbation follow ui 
the ſame way if it pleaſe.” þ 
But ftill, 1 ſay, a total indifference in this matt 

is unwiſe, We ought not to be intirely infenfibl e | 
to the reports of others; no, not to the railings of al g | 
enemy ; for an enemy may ſay ſomething out of Ws 
will to us, which it may concern us to think of cool y 


whe n 
= 
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hen we are by ourſelves ; to examine whether the 
zecuſation be juſt ; and what there is in our con- 
duct and temper which may make it appear ſo. And 
by this means our enemy may do us more good 
than he intended; and be an occaſion of diſco- 
rering ſomething of our hearts to us which we did 
not know before. A man that hath no enemies 
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hath no ſuch friends ought to think it no calamity 
at he hath enemies to be his effectual monitors,— 
our friends (ſays Mr. Addiſon) very often flatter 
: | i as much as our own hearts, They either do not 
our faults, or conceal them from us; or ſoften 


that we think them too trivial to be taken notice of, 
An adverſary, on the contrary, makes a ſtricter 


n our tempers; and though his malice may ſet them 


br what it advances, A friend exaggerates a man's 
irtues, an enemy inflames his *crimes. A wiſe 
an thould give a juſt attention to both of them, ſo 
aras it may tend to the improvement of the one, 
ml the diminution of the other. Plutarch has 
written an eſſay on the benefits which a man may 
keeive from his enemies; and among the good fruits 
6 enmity mentions this in particular, that by the 
eproaches it caſts upon ns we ſee the worſt fide of 
wrlelves, and open our eyes to ſeveral blemiſhes and 

13 defects 
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ought to have very faithful friends; and one who 


hem by their repreſentations, after ſuch a manner 


karch into us, diſcovers every flaw and imperfection 


n too ſtrong a light, it has generally ſome ground. 
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defects in our lives and converſations, which we | 
ſhould not have obſerved without the help of fuch | 
-natured monitors. 1 
In order likewiſe 1 to come at a true knowledre of | 
ourſelves, we ſhould conſider on the other hand how f 
far we may deſerve the praiſes and approbation | 
which the world beſtow upon us; whether the | 
actions they celebrate proceed from laudable ang 
worthy motives, and how far we are really poſſefled : 
of the virtues which gain us applauſe amongſt thoſe M 
with whom we converſe. - Such a reflection is abſo- a 
lutely neceſſary, if we conſider how apt we are either ; 
to value or condemn ourſelves by the opinions of I 3 
others, and to ſacrifice the report of our own n hears | 
to the judgment of the world *. | N 
In that treatiſe of Plutarch here referred to, there 
are a great many excellent things pertinent to this 
uber; and therefore I thought it not improper ol 


throw a few extracts out of it into the margin : 1 


SE D Na 2 wh 7 3 
— . * » MEG OE. — CES: N _- xo * 
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* Spectator, vol. vi. No. 399- 


| The fooliſh and inconſiderate ſoil the very y friendſhips the 1 
are engaged in; but the wiſe and prudent make good uſe of tel 
Hatred and enmity of men againſt them. | 1 4 

Why ſhould we not take an enemy for our tutor, who vill 
inſtruct us gratis in thoſe things we knew not before? For an : 
enemy ſees and underſtands more in matters relating to us ha : 7 
our friends do. Becauſe love is blind, but ſpite, malice, ill will 


wrath, and contempt talk much, are very inquiſitive and ccf 
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It is the character of a very diſſolute mind to be 
ntirely inſenſible to all that the world ſags of us 
and ſhews fuch a confidence af. Ig as is 

Tom 1 


7 


Our enemy, to gratify his ill-will md us, acquaints hi: 
{lf with the infirmities both of our bodies and minds; ſticks to 
dur faults, and makes his invidious remarks upon them, and 
ſpreads them abroad by his uncharitable and ill- natured reports. 
Fence we are taught this uſcful leffon for the direction and ma- 
nagement of our converſation 1 in the world, viz. that we ve cir. 
cumſpe&t and wary in every thing we ſpeak or do, as if our enemy 
aways ſtood at our elbow, and overlooked our actions. 

Thoſe perſons whom that wiſdom hath brought to live ſo- 
terly, which the fear and awe of enemies hath infulcd, are by de- 


grees drawn into a habit of living ſo, and are compo! ed and fixed 
% +hoir nhedience to virtue by cuſtom and uſe. | 


When Diogenes was aiked now ie ust — 
tnemies, he replied, To be. yourſelf a good and honeſt man. 

Antiſthenes ſpake incomparably well; “ that, if a man would 
Ive a ſafe and unblameable life, it was neceſſary that he ſhould 
have very ingenuous and faithful friends, or very bad enemies; 
kecauſe the firſt by their kind ene would keep him from 
inning, the latter by their invectives. 

He that hath no friend to give him advice, or reprove him 
when he does amiſs, muſt bear patiently the rebukes of his ene- 
mies, and thereby learn to mend the errors of his ways; conſider- 
ing ſeriouſly the object which theſe ſevere cenſures aim at, and 
not what he is who makes them. For he who defigned the death 
of Promotheus the Theſſalian, inſtead of giving him a fatal blow, 
only opened a ſwelling which he had, which did.rcally ſave his 
life, Juſt fo may the harſh reprehenſions of enemies cure ſome 
uſempers of the mind, which were before either not known or 
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uſually a ſure fign of ſelf- ignorance. The moſt 
knowing minds are ever leaſt preſumptuous. 8 PTY 
true ſelf. knowledge is a icience of ſo much depth | 
and difficulty, that a wiſe man would not chooſe to 
be over-confident that all his notions of himſelf are 
right, in oppoſition to the judgment of all mankind; | 
lome of whom perhaps have better opportunities and 
advantages of knowing him, eſpecially at particular 
ſeaſons, than he has of knowing himſelf, Becauſe “ 
they never look through the ſame falſe medium of E 

ſelf-flattery. I 
neglected ; ; though their angry ſpeeches do originally proceed 4 
from malice or ill-will. 5 2 

If any man with opprobrious language objects to you crimes 4 
you know nothing of, you Jour to inquire into the n ' 


heed for the future, leſt you ſhould unwarily commit toe of- RY 
fences which are unjuſtly imputed to you. 3 
Whenever any thing is ſpoken againſt you that is not true, do q 
not paſs it by, nor deſpiſe it becauſe it is falſe ; but forthwith exa- E 
mine yourſelf, and cenfider what you have ſaid or done that may I 
adminiſter a juſt occaſion of reproof. I 
Nothing can be a greater inſtance of wiſdom and humanity, 1 
than for a man tobear ſilently and quietly the follies and revilings 4 
of an enemy; taking as much care not to provoke him, as be 4 
would to ſail ſfafcly by a dangerous rock. | 4 
It is an eminent piece of humanity, and a manifeſt token of? - 
nature truly generous, to put up with the affronts of an encmy ©: 4 
a time when you have a fair opportunity to revenge them. | 3 
Let us carefully obſcrve thoſe good qualities wherein our enc- 3 
mies excel us; and endeavour to excel them, by avoiding whs! J 
is faulty, and imitating what is excelicot in them. Plutarch. 


CHAP. | 
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FREQUENT CONVERSE WITH, SUPERIORS, A 
HELP TO SELF- KNOWLEDGE. 


IV. AxoTHtR proper m. means of ſelf-knowledge, 
is to converſe as much as you can with thoſe who 
are your ſuperiors in real excellence. 

© He that walketh with wiſe men ſhall be wiſe, 


your motive to laudable purſuits, but a mirror to 
your mind; by which you may poſſibly diſcern 
ome failings or deficiencies or neglects in your- 
elf, which before eſcaped yon. You will ſee the 
mreaſonableneſs of your vanity and ſelf- ſufficiency, 
when you obſerve how much you are ſurpaſſed by 
others in knowledge and goodneſs, Their pro- 
ictency will make your defects the more obvious 
o you. And by the luſtre of their virtues you will 
better ſee the deformity of your vices; your negli- 
rence by their diligence ; your pride by their hu- 
mility; your paſſion by their meekneſs, and your 
olly by their wiſdom. 

Examples not only move, but teach and direct, 
much more effectually than precepts ; and ſhew us 
| . | | not 


Chap. IV. iu te altgineds, 17 


Prov. xiit. 20. Their example will not only be 
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not only that ſuch virtues may be practiſed, but how; 
and how lovely they appear when they are, And 
therefore, if we cannot have them always before our 
eyes, we ſhould endeavour to have them always in 
our mind ; and eſpecially that of our great head and 
pattern, who hath ſet us a lovely example of the | 
moſt innocent conduct under the worſt and moi i 
diſadvantageous circumſtances of human life. | 
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is fo be attamed, 


CHAP. V. 


or CULTIVATING SUCH A TEMPER AS WILL 
BE THE BEST DISPOSITION TO SELF-KNOW= 
LEDGE, | 


V. Ir a man would know himſelf, he muſt with 
great care cultivate that temper which will beſt diſ- 


poſe him to receive this knowledge. 

Now, as there are no greater hindrances to ſelf- 
knowledge than pride and obſtinacy ; ſo there is no- 
ting more helpful to it than humiliy and an W 
neſs to conviction. 

(1.) One who is in queſt of ſelf-knowledge muſt 
above all things ſeek humility, And how near an 
afnnity there is between thefe two appears from 
hence, that they are both acquired the ſame way. 


The very means of attaining humility are the pro- 


pereſt means for attaining ſelf-knowledge. By keep- 
ing an eye every day upon our faults' and wants we 
become more humble; and by the fame means we 
become more ſelf-knowing By conſidering how 
far we fall ſhort of our rule and our duty, and how 
vaſtly others exceed us, and eſpecially by a daily and 
dligent ſtudy of the word of Gop, we come to have 
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means we come to have a better acquaintance with 


him quite blind to any blemiſhes there. Hence no- 


neceſſarily connected, that they depend upon and 


himſelf knows the worſt of himfelf, and therefore 


We are uſed. 
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meaner thoughts of ourſelves; and by the very ſame 


ourſelves. 
A proud man cannot know himſelf. Pride is 
that beam in the eye of his mind, which renders 


thing is a'ſurer ſign of ſelf- ignorance than vanity 
and oſtentation. | | 
Indeed, true ſelf- knowledge and humility are ſo 


mutually beget each other. A man that knows 


cannot but be humble; and a humble mind is fre- 
quently contemplating its own faults and weak 
neſſes, which greatly improves it in ſelf- knowledge. 
So that lelf-acquaintance makes a man, humble and I 
humility gives him un a better aequgintance with 7 | 


himfelf. en ti} þ b At ef off 9:5 '\ on 
(2.) An openneſs to e 18 n Jeſs nec 1 | 
to [elf-Knowledge than humihty.. - | = 
As nothing is a greater bar to true knowledge | 


than an obſlinate Kiffneſs in opinion, and à fear to 
depart from_old notions, which, before we were ca- : | 
pable of judging perhaps, we had long taken up for =_ 
the truth; ſo nothing is a greater bar to ſelf-know- 
ledge, than a ſtrong averſion from parting with thoſe 
ſentiments of ourſelves which we have been blindly 
accuſtomed to, and to think worſe of ourſelves than 5 


And 
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And ſuch an unwillingneſs to retract our ſenti- 
ments in both caſes proceeds from the ſame cauſe, 
viz, a reluctance to ſelf- condemnation. For he that 
takes up a new way of thinking, contrary to that 
which he hath long received, therein condemns him- 
ſelf of having lived in an error; and he that begins 
to ſee faults in himſelf he never ſaw before, con- 
lemns himfelf of having lived in ignorance and 
fn, Now this is an ungrateful buſineſs, and what 
ſelf-flattery gives us a ſtrong averſion to. 

But fuch an inffexibility of judgment, and hatred 
of conviction, is a very unhappy and hurtful turn 
of mind. And a man that is reſolved never to be 
in the wrong, is in a fair way never to be in the 
night. <= 

As infallibility is no privilege of human nature, 
tis no diminution to a man's good ſenſe or judgment 
o be found in an error, provided he is willing to re- 
y BY tat it. He acts with the ſame freedom and liberty 

4 as before, whoever be his monitor; it is his own 
re 1 Jood ſenſe and judgment that ſtill guides him; 
o BY which ſhines to great advantage in thus directing 
i= BY tim again the bias of vanity and ſelf-opinion. And 
or in thus changing his ſentiments he only acknow- 
V- 5 ledges that he is not, what no man ever was, inca- 
ſe BY pable of being miſtaken. In ſhort, it is more merit, 
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ly andi an argument of a more excellent mind, for a 
m nan freely to retract when he is in the wrong, than 
= to 
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to be overbearing and poſitive when he is in the 3 


right“. 

A man then muſt be willing to know himſelf, 
before he can know himſelf, He muſt open his 
eyes if he defire to ſee ; yield to evidence and con- 
viction, though it be at the expence of his Judgment, 
and to the mortification of his vanity, 


* «6 Tf any e one can convince me that I am, wrong in any point 


of ſentiment or practice, I will alter it with all my heart. For it ; 


is truth I ſeck ; and that can hurt nobody. Tt is only per- 
bling! in error or ignorance char e can > hurt us.“ M. Aurelius, 
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CHAP. VL 


ro BE SENSIBLE OP OUR FALSE KNOW= 

LEDGE, A GOOD 'STEP TO SELF-KNOW= 

LEDGE. Whos 
VI. Wovrp you know yourſelf, take heed and 
guard againſt falſe knowledge. 

Sec that the light that is within you be not t dark 
neſs ; that your favourite and leading principles be 
right, Search your furniture, and ſee what you have 
to unlearn. For oftentimes there is as much wiſdom 
in caſting off ſome knowledge which we have, as in 
:cquiring that which we have not. Which per- 
haps was what made Themiſtocles reply, when one 
offered to teach him the art of memory, that he had 
much rather he would teach him the art of forget⸗ 
fulneſs. 

A ſcholar that hath been al his life in collecting 
books, will find in his library at laſt a great deal of 
rubbiſh. And as his taſte alters, and his judgment 
Improves, he wilt throw out a great many as traſh 
and lumber, which, it may be, he once valued and 
paid dear for; and replace them with ſuch as are 
more ſolid and uſeful. Juſt fo ſhould-we deal with 
our underſtandings ; look over the furniture of the 
mind ; ſeparate the chaff from the wheat, which 
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are generally received into it together ; and take as 


much pains to forget what we ought not to haye 9 


learned, as to retain what we ought not to forget. 
To read trifling ſubje&s all our life, is the 
way always to retain a juvenile turn; and only 


to contemplate our firſt, which is generally our 2 


worſt, knowledge, cramps the progreſs of the un- 


derſtanding, and is a great hindrance to a true ſelf. : 


knowledge. In ſliort, would we improve the under- 
ſtanding to the valuable purpoſes of ſelf- knowledge, 


we muſt take as much care what books we read, as 


what company we keep. 


0 The pains. we take in books or arts, which 4 
treat of things remote from the uſe of life, is a A 
If I Rudy, ſays Montaigne, it is for MW 
no other ſcience than what treats of the knowledge 1 
of myſelf, and inſtruets me how to hve and die 4 


bufy idleneſs. 


well *. 


It is a comfortlefs. coca 405 a plain proof 4 
of the imperfection of the human underſtanding, 4 


that, upon à narrow ſcrutiny into our furniture, we 


obſerve a great many things which we think we 
know, bat do not; and a great many things which 
That of the know- A 
ledge which we have been all our lives collecting, 1 
a good deal of it is mere ignorance, and a A 9 
To be ſenſible of 


we do know, but ought not. 


deal of it worſe than ignorance, 
which is a very neceſſary ſtep to ſelf- acquaintance. 


* Rule of Life. 
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CHAP VIE 


SELF-INSPECTION PECULIARLY NECESSARY 
UPON SOME PARTICULAR OCCASIONS, 


omg oe 


— nt 2 af AO ate er ro pe 
. 


VII. Would you know yourſelf, you muſt 
rery carefully attend to the frame and emotions of i | [ht 
rour mind under ſome particular incidents and oe- | 
cafions. | 

Some ſudden accidents which befall you when 


the mind is moſt off its guard, will better diſcover 1 
2% NALGCE Vane Us i, prevailing diſpoſition, than much 


greater events you are prepared for. e. g. 
(1.) Conſider how you behave under any fucken 


afronts or provocations from men. A fool's 
wrath is preſently known,“ Prov. xii. 16. That is, a 
bol is preſently known by his wrath. _ 

it your anger be ſoon kindled, it is a ſign that ſe- 
cret pride lies lurking in the heart; which, like gun- 
powder, takes fire at every ſpark of provocation that 
lights upon it. For, whatever may be owing to a na- 
ral temper, it is certain that pride is the chief cauſe 
of frequent and wrathful reſentments. For pride and 
anger are as nearly allied as humility and meekneſs. : 
= Oy by pride cometh contention,” Prov. xiii. 10. 
2 And 
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And a man would not as what mud lay at +" 
bottom of his heart, if provocation did not tir it up. Wl fe 

Athenodorus the pbiloſopher by reaſon of his old | doin 
age begged leave to retire from the court of Auguſtus, WI B 
which the emperor granted him; and as Atheno. # 
dorus was taking his leave of him,“ Remember,” 
ſaid he, Cefar, whenever you are angry, you fay 
or do nothing before yon have repeated the four- 
and-twenty letters of the alphabet to yourſelf,” : 
Whereupon Czfar: catching him by the hand, “J q 
have need,” ſays he, © of your preſence Rtill;” and 3 


cont 
ehril 
we a 
we f. 
a tru 
exan 
ed in 


kept him a year longer. This is celebrated 0 0 
antients as a rule of excellent wiſdom. But a chriſ- ¶ expe 
tian may preſeribe to himſelf a much wiſer, viz, is an 
4M ben yau are angry, anſwer not till you have re- prove 
peated the fifth petition ot UNE Lovin Dao cy 1D. lf 
give us our treſpaſſes, as we forgive them that treſ. WW lurki 
paſs againſt us.“ And our Saviour's comment upon 1 cially 
it. For, if ye forgive men their treſpaſſes, your WI zoor: 
heavenly Father will alfo forgive you: but if ye for- At 
give not men their treſpaſſes, neither will your us tc 
Father forgive your treſpaſſes, Mat. vi. 14, 15. 4 caref 
Marcus Antoninus has a juſt and ſeaſonable ob- A. 
fervation upon ſuch occaſions: A man miſbehaves 4 heay 
himſelf towards me,—what is that to me? The A mine 
action is his; and the will that ſets him upon it is 3 corre 
his; and e let him look to it. The fault A ing t 
and injury is his, not mine. As for me, 1 am in 4 one 
the 1 he kr 
al ill | 
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the condition 88 ul a: me, and am 
doing what becomes me“ 


But ſtill this amounts only to. a N 


contempt of injuries; and falls much beneath a 
chriſtian forgiveneſs of them; which as chriſtians 
we are bound to, and which, if we know ourſelves, 
we ſhall be diſpoſed to. And therefore, i in order to 
a true ſelf- knowledge, we muſt always take care to 
examine and obſerve in what manner we are affect- 
ed in ſuch circumſtances, _ | 
(2.) How do you behave under a fevers and un- 
expected affliction from the hand of Providence? 
is another circumſtance, which, when rightly im- 
proved, will help us very much to know ourſelves. 
If there be an habitual diſcontent or impatience. 


lurking within us, this will draw. it forth — eſpe- | 


cially if the affliction be attended with any of thoſe 
wgravating circumſtances with which Job's was. 


Afflictions are often ſent with this intent, to teach 


us to know ourſelves; and therefore ought to be 
carefully improved to this purpoſe, 


And much of the wifdom and ade of. our 
heavenly Father is feen by a ſerious and attentive 


mind, not only in proportioning the degrees of his 
corrections to his children's ſtrength, but in adapt- 
ing the kinds of them to their tempers; afflicting 
one in one way, another in another, according as 
he knows they are moſt eafily wrought upon, and as 
will be moſt for their advantage. By which means 
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3 How Self- Knowledge Part III. i 


a flight affliction of one kind may as deeply affeg 
us, and procure as great an advantage to us, as a 
much greater of another kind. 

It is a trite but true obſervation, that a wiſe man 
receives more benefit from his enemies than from 
his friends; from his afflictions than from his mer- 
cies; by which means he makes his enemies in 
effect his beſt- friends, and his afflictions his greateſt 
mereies. Certain it is, that a man never has an op- 
portunity of taking a more fair and undiſguiſed view 
of himſelf than in theſe cireumſtances. And there- 


fore, by diligently obferving in what manner he is 4 
affected at ſuch times, he may make an improve- W 
ment in the true knowledge of himſelf, very much 2 
to his future advantage, though perhaps not a little | : 


to his preſent mortification. For a ſudden provoca- 


tion from man, or a ſevere afflition from Gov, 3 
may detect ſomething, which lay concealed and un- 3 
diſcovered ſo long at the bottom of his heart, that he 
never once ſuſpected it to have had any place there. 
Thus, the one excited wrath in the meekeſt man, W 
Pal. cvi. 33.; and the other paſſion in the wo 


patient, Job ni. 3. 


By conſidering then in what manner we bear the i4 
particular afflictions Gop is pleaſed to allot us, W 
and what benefit we receive from them, we may E, 
come to a very confiderable acquaintance with our- I 


ſelves. 


(3.) In a time of peace, proſperity and pleaſure, W 
when 
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when the ſoul is generally moſt unguarded, what i is 


its temper and diſpoſition ? ? 

This is the warm ſeaſon that nouriſhes and im- 
preguates the ſeeds of vanity, ſelf-conſidenee, and a 
ſupereilious contempt of others. If there be ſuch a 
root of bitterneſs in the heart, it will be very apt to 
ſhoot forth in the ſun-ſhine of uninterrupted proſpe- 
ity; even after the froſt of adverſity had nipped it, 
and, as we thought, killed it. 

Proſperity is a trial as well as adverſity ; and is 
commonly attended with more dangerous tempta- 
tions. And were the mind but as ſeriouſly diſpoſed 
to ſelf- reflection, it would have a greater advantage 
of attaining a true knowledge of itſelf under the 
former tan under the latter. But the unhappineſs-of 
it is, the mind is ſeldom rightly turned for ſuch an 
employment under thoſe circumſtances. It has 
ſomething elſe 'to do; has the concerns of the world 
o mind; and is too much engaged by the things 
without it, to advert to thoſe within it ; and 1s more 
diſpoſed to enjoy than examine itſelf. However, it 
is a very neceſſary ſeaſon for ſelf-examination, and 
4 very proper time to acquire a good degree of ſelf- 
now edge, if rightly improved. 

(Laſtly,) How do we behave in bad company ? 

And that is to be reckoned bad company, in which 
there is no probability of our doing or getting any 
god, but apparent danger of our doing or getting 
uch harm; T mean, our giving offence to others, 


by 


190 How Self Knowledge Part III. | 

by an indiſcreet zeal, or incurring guilt to ourſelves 5 
by a criminal compliance. | = 
Are we carried down by the torrent of vanity and | e 
vice? Will a flaſh of wit or a brilliant fancy make 0 
us excuſe a profane expreſſion? If ſo, we ſhall ſoon | 
come to reliſh it, when thus ſeaſoned, and uſe it our. 

ſelves. ES IE 

This is a time when our zeal and wiſdom, our A 8 

fortitude and firmneſs, are generally put to the moſt 4 - 
delicate proof; and when we may too often take no- "4 

tice of the unſuſpected eſcapes of folly, fickleneſs, . 

and indiſcretion. | I far 

At ſuch ſeaſons as theſe then we may often dif. WI #7! 

cern what lies at the bottom of our hearts, better - 

than we can in the more even and cuſtomary ſcenes {3 bin 

of life, when the paſſions are all. calm and ſtill. BY Un: 

And therefore, would we know ourſelves, we ſhould 1 the 

be very attentive to our frame, temper, diſpoſition, El cir 

and conduct upon ſuch occaſions, thi; 
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To KNOW OURSELVES, WE MUST WHOLLY 
ABSTRACT FROM EXTERNAL APPEARANCES, 
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VIII. Wourp you know yourſelf, you muſt as 
far as poſſible get above the influence of external 
appearances and circumſtances. | 

A man is what his heart is. The knowledge of 
himſelf is the knowledge of his heart, which is in- 
urely an inward thing; to the knowledge of which 
then, outward things, ſuch as a man's condition and 
crcumſtances in the world, can contribute no- 


| 
hing; but on the; other hand, if taken into any OM 
ki will be a great bar and hindrance to | | 
him in his purfuit of ſelf-knowledge. | | 


(1.) Are your circumſtances in the world eaſy 
and proſperous? Take care you do not judge of your- 
{elf too favourably on that account. | 


Theſe things are without you, and therefore can 


never be the meaſure of what is within you; and 1 1 
however the world may reſpect you for. them, they 1 ſ 
not in the leaſt mille you either a wiſer or more | 
riuable man. | 


In 


"A 


may lacker over the baſeſt metal. 
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In forming a true judgment of yourſelf, then, you 
muſt intirely ſet. afide the conſideration of your 
eſtate and family; your wit, beauty, genius, health, 
&ec. which are all but the appendages or trappings 3 
of a man ; or a ſmooth and ſhining varniſh, which 


A man may be a good and happy man without 
theſe things, and a bad and wretched one with 5 
them. Nay, he may have all theſe, and bè the worſe 4 
for them. They are fo far from being good and ex- 1 
cellent in themſelves, that we often ſee Providence I 
beſtows them upon the vileſt of men, and in kind- 1 
neſs denies them to ſome of che beſt. They often 
are the greateſt temptations that can put a man's 3 
faith and firmneſs to the proof. Or, 4 

(2.) Is your condition in life mean and afflicted? I 
Do not judge the worſe of yourſelf for not having 
thoſe external advantages which others have. | | 
None will think the worſe of you for not having 
them, but thoſe who think the better of themſelves 
for having them : in both which they ſhew a veryff 
depraved and perverted judgment. Theſe are ane 
intirely without. us, and out of our power; for which 
a man is neither the better nor the worſe, but a 
cording as he uſes them: : and therefore you: ought N 
to be as indifferent to them as they are to by 
A good man, ſhines amiabiy through all the ob 5 
fcurity of his low fortune; and a wicked ma! 0 
* | 


Rs 
5. 


de 
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js a poor little wretch in the midſt of all his gran- 
deur *. 

Were we to follow the judgment of the world, we 
ſhould think otherwiſe of theſe things; and by that 
miſtake be led into a miſtaken notion of ourſelves. 
But we have a better rule to follow, to which if we 
adhere, the conſideration of our external condition 
in life, be it what it will, will have no undue in- 


fluence on the mind in its ſearch after ſelf-know- 
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"ur: Pygmies are pygmies ſtill, though placed in Alps; 
And pyramids are pyramids in vales. Night Thoughts. 
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CHAP. I 


THE PRACTICE OT SELF-KNOWLEDGE, A 
GREAT MEANS TO PROMOTE IT. 


IX. Lr all your (knowledge be reduced into 


practice. 
The right improvement of that knowledge we 


have, is the beſt way to attain more. 2 
Ihe great end of ſelf-knowledge is ſelf-govern- 75 
ment: without which it is but an uſeleſs ſpeculation. 
And as all knowledge is valuable in proportion to 5 
its end, ſo this is the moſt excellent kind of know- 1 
ledge, only becauſe the practice of it is of ſuch 14 


extenſive uſe, as has been already ſnown. 


& Above all other ſubjects, ſays an antient pious ; 
writer, ſtudy thine own ſelf. —For no knowledge 8 
that terminates in curioſity or ſpeculation is com- I 
parable to that which is of uſe; and of all uſeful 4 
knowledge, that is moſt ſo which conſiſts in the due 
care and juſt notions of ourſelves. This ſtudy is a "I 
debt which every one owes himſelf. Let us not 1 
then be ſo laviſh, ſo unjuſt as not to pay this debt; $1 
by ſpending ſome part, at leaſt, if we cannot all or W 
moſt of our time and care upon that which has = 4 

| | molt 


ſe 
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moſt indefeaſible claim to it. Govern your paſſions; 


manage your actions with prudence; and, where 


falſe ſteps have been made, correct them for the fu- 
ture. Let nothing be allowed to grow headſtrong 
and diſorderly; but bring all under diſcipline. Set 
all your faults before your eyes; and paſs ſentence 
upon yourſelf with the ſame ſeverity as you would 
do upon -another, for whom no partiality hath 
biaſſed your judgment *.“ 

What will our moſt exact and diligent ſelf-re- 
ſearches avail us, if after all we fink into indolence 
and floth ? Or what will it ſignify to be convinced 
that there is a great deal amiſs in our deportments 
and diſpoſitions, if we fit ſtill contentedly under 


that conviction, without taking one ſtep towards a 


reformation ? It will indeed render us but the more 
guilty in the fight of God. And how fad a thing 
will it be to have our ſelf- knowledge hereafter riſe 
up in judgment againſt us !— . 

«© Examination is in onde to correction and 
amendment. We abuſe it and ourſelves, if we reſt 
in the duty without looking farther. We are to re- 
view our daily walk, that we may reform it; and 
conſequently a daily review will point out to us the 
lubje&t and matter of our future daily care.”— 
© This day (faith the chriſtian, upon his review of 
things at night) I loſt ſo much time ; particularly 
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at . I took too great a liberty; particularly in —. 1 
omitted ſuch an opportunity that might have been 
improved to better purpoſe. I miſmanaged ſuch a 
duty—1 find ſuch a diſpoſition ſtill prevailing; my 
infirmity {till cleaves to me; how eafily doth 
this fin beſet me; O may I be more attentive for 
the time to come, more watchful over my heart; 
take more heed to my ways! May I do ſo the next 
day ! ee The knowledge of a diſtemper is a good 
ſtep to a cure; at leaſt, it dire&s to proper methods 
and applications in order to it. Self-acquaintance 
leads to ſelf-reformation. He that at the cloſe o. 
each day calls over what is paſt, inſpects himſelf, 
his behaviour and manners, will not fall into that 
ſecurity, and thoſe uncenſured follies that are ſo 


99 


common and ſo dangerous “. 

And it may not be improper, in order to make us 
ſenfible of and attentive to ſome of the more ſecret 
faults and foibles of our tempers, to pen them down 
at night, according as they appeared during the 
tranſactions of the day. By which means, we ſhall 


not only have a more diſtin& view of that part of 


our character to which we are generally moſt blind; 
but ſhall be able to diſcover ſome defects and ble- 
miſhes in it, which perhaps we never apprehended 
| before, For the wiles and windings of the heart 


* Bennet's Chriſt, Orat. p. 578. 
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are ſometi mes ſo hidden and intricate, that it re- 


quires the niceſt care and moſt ſteady attention to 
detect and unfold them. | 

For inſtance; “this day I mt an e whats 
ſentiments were very different from mine, and who 
expreſſed himſelf with much warmth and confidence. 
It excited my ſpleen, I own, and I immediately 
paſſed a ſevere cenſure npon him. So that had he 
been preſent, and talked in the ſame ſtrain, my 
rufled temper would have prompted me to uſe harſh 
and ungrateful language, which might have occa- 
ſioned a very, unchriſtian contention. But I now 
recollect, that though the author might be miſtaken 
in thoſe ſentiments, as I ſtill believe he was, yet by 
his partieular cireumſtances in life, and the method 
of his education, he has been ſtrongly led into that 
way of thinking. So that his prejudice is pardon- 
able; but my uncharitableneſs is not; eſpecially, 
eonſidering that in many reſpects he has the aſcend- 
ant of me.— This proceeded then from uncharita- 


bleneſs, which 1s one fault of my temper I have to 
watch againſt; and which I never was before ſo 


ſenſible of, as I am now upon this recollection. 
Learn more moderation, and make more allowances 
for the miſtaken opinions of others for the future. 
Be as charitable to others who differ from you, as 
you defire they ſhould be to you, who differ as much 


from them. For it may be, you cannot be more 


allured of being in the right than they are. 
K 3 Again 
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Again; this day I found myſelf ſtrongly in- 
clined to put in ſomething by way of abatement to 
an excellent character given of an abſent perſon by 
one of his great admirers. It is true, I had the 
command of myſelf to hold my tongue. And it is 
well T had; for the ardour of his zeal would not 
have admitted the exception, though I ftill think 
that in ſome degree it was juſt, which might have 
raiſed a wrangling debate about his character, per- 
haps at the expenſe of my own; or however occa- 
fioned much animoſity and contention.—But I haye 
fince examined the ſecret ſpring of that impulſe, 
and find it to be envy; which I was not then ſenfi- 
ble of; but my antagonift had certainly imputed it 
to this. And had he taken the liberty to have told 
me ſo, I much queſtion whether I ſhould have had 
the temper of the philoſopher ; who, when he was 
really injured, being aſked whether he was angry or 
no, replied, © No; but I am confidering with myſelf 
whether I ought not to be ſo.” I doubt I ſhould not 
have had ſo much compoſure ; but ſhould bave im- 
mediately reſented it as a falſe and malicious aſper- 
fion, But it was certainly envy, and nothing elſe; 
for the perſon who was the object of the encomium 
was much my ſuperior in many reſpe&s. And the 
exception that roſe to my mind was the only flaw 
in his character; which nothing but a quick-fighted 
envy could deſcry, Take heed then of that vice for 
the future, 


5 Again; 
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« Again ; this day I was much ſurpriſed to obſerve 
in myſelf the ſymptoms of a vice, which of all 
others I ever thought myſelf moſt clear of; and have 
always expreſſed the greateſt deteſtation of in others; 
and that is covetouſneſs. For what elſe could it be 
that prompted me to withhold my charity from my 
fe]low-creature in diſtreſs, on pretence that he was 
not in every reſpect a proper object; or to diſpenſe i it 


ſo ſparingly to another, who I knew was ſo, on pre- 


tence of having lately been at a conſiderable expenſe 
upon another occaſion ? This could proceed from 
nothing elſe but a latent principle of covetouſnefs ; 


which though I never before obſerved in myſelf,, 


yet it is likely others have. O how inſerutable are 
the depths and deceits of the human heart !—Had 
my enemy brought againſt me a charge of indo- 
lence, ſelf-indulgence, or pride, and impatience, or 


a too quick reſentment of affronts and injuries, my 


own heart muſt have confirmed the accuſation, and 
forced me to plead guilty. Had he charged me 
with bigotry, ſelf-opinion and cenſoriouſneſs, I 
ſhould have thought it proceeded from the ſame 
temper in himſelf, having rarely obſerved any thing 
like it in my own. But had he charged me with 
covetouſneſs, I ſhould have taken it for downright 
calumny, and deſpiſed the cenſure with indignation 
and triumph. And yet after all, I find it had been 
but too true a che rge, —O ! how hard a thing is it 
to know myſelf r his, like all other knowledge; 
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the more I have of it, the more ſenſible I am of my 
want of it.“ 


The difficulty of e er gell. pobel. 
gon ariſes from the difficulty of a thorough ſelf. ac- 
quaintance, which is neceſſary to it. I ſay a 
thorough ſelf-acquaintance, ſuch as has been alrea- 
dy ſet forth in its ſeveral branches, (Part I.) For as 
ſelf- government is ſimply impoffible (I mean conſi- 
dered as a virtue) where ſelf-ignorance prevails, ſo 
the difficulty of it will decreaſe in proportion to the 
degree in which ſelf-acquaintance increaſes, 

Many, perhaps, may be ready to think this a 
paradox ; and imagine that they know their predo- 
minant paſſions and foibles very well, but Kill find it 
extremely difficult to corre& them. But let them 
examine this point again, and perhaps they may 
find, that the difficulty ariſes either from their defect 
of ſelf- knowledge, for it is in this as in other kinds 
of knowledge, wherein ſome are very ready to think 
themſelves much greater proficients than they are, 
or elſe from their neglect to put in practice that de- 
gree of ſelf- knowledge they have. They know their 
particular failings, yet will not guard againſt the 
immediate temptations to them. And they are often 


betrayed into the immediate temptations which 


overcome them, becauſe they are ignorant of, or do 
not guard againſt, the more remote temptations, 
which lead them into thoſe that are more 1mme- 
diate and ou, which may not improperly be 
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called the temptations to temptations; in obſerving 
and guarding againſt which, conſiſts a very neceſſary 
part of ſelf- knowledge, and the great art of keeping 
clear of danger; which, in our preſent ſtate of 
frailty, is the beſt means of keeping clear of ſin. 

To correct what is amiſs, and to improve what is 


good in us, is ſuppoſed: to be our hearty defire, and 
the great end of all our ſelf-reſearch. But if we do 


not endeavour after this, all our labour after ſelf- 
knowledge will be in vain. Nay, if we do not ftrive 
after it, we cannot be ſaid heartily to deſire it, 
For there is moſt of the heart, where there is moſt 
of the will; and there is moſt of the will, where 
there is moſt endeavour; and where there is moſt 


endeavour, there is generally moſt ſucceſs, So that 


endeayour muſt prove the truth of our deſire, and 
ſucceſs will generally prove the fincerity of our en- 
deavour *,” This, I think, we may ſafely ſay with= 


out attributing too much to the power of the human | 


will, conſidering that we are rational and free agents, 
and conſidering what effectual aſſiſtance is offered 
to them who ſeek it, to render their endeavburs ſuc- 
celsful if they are ſincere. Which introduces the 
the e of the ee en „ 9 
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CE A F. X. 


FERVENT AND FREQUENT PRAYER THE MOST 
© EPFECTUAL MEANS FOR ATTAINING TRUE 
* SELF-KNOWLEDGE, 


Aer, the laſt means to n which 


I ſhall mention is, frequent and devout application 
to the fountain of light and the Father of our ſpirits, 


to aſſiſt us in this important ſtudy, and n us the 


true knowledge of ourfelves. 


This T mention laſt, not as the jeaſt, 1090 on the 
contrary, as the greateſt and beſt means of all, to 
attain a right and thorough knowledge of ourſelves; 
and the way to render all the reſt effectual. And 
therefore, though it be the laſt means mentioned, it 


is the firſt that ſhould be uſed. 


Would we know ourſelves, we muſt often con- 
verſe not only with ourſelves in meditation, but with 
God in prayer. In the lowlieſt proſtration of foul, 
beſeeching the Father of our ſpirits to diſcover them 
to us; ; in whoſe light we may ſee light, where be- 
fore there was nothing. but darkneſs; to make 


known to us the depths and deyices of our heart. 


For 
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For without the grace and influence of his divine 
illuminations and inſtructions, our hearts will, 
after all our care and pains to know them, moſt 
certainly deceive us. And ſelf- love will ſo prejudice 
the underſtanding, as to keep us ſtill in ſelf- igno- 
rance. 


The firſt thing we are to * in order to ſelf- 
knowledge is, to aſſure ourſelves that our hearts are 


deceitful above all things. And the next is to re- 


member that the“ Lo RD ſearcheth the hearts, and 
trieth the reins,” Jer, xvi. 9. 1. e. that He, the 
« ſearcher of all hearts,” 1 Chron. xxviii.. 9. hath 
a perfect knowledge of them, deceitful as they are. 
Which conſideration, as it ſuggeſteth to us the 
ſtrongeſt motive to induce us to labour after a true 
knowledge of them ourſelves ; ſo it directs ns at the 
ſame time how we may attain this knowledge; viz, 
by a humble and importunate application. to him, 
to whom alone they are known, to make them 
known. to us. And this, by the free and near ac- 
ceſs which his holy ſpirit hath to our ſpirits, he can 
efſectually. do various ways; viz, by fixing our at- 
tentions; by quickening our apprehenſions; re- 
moving our prejudices, (which like a falſe medium 
before the eye of the mind, prevent its fſeeing things 
in a juſt and proper light;) by mortifying our pride; 
ſtrengthening the intellective and reflecting faculties; 
and enforcing upon the mind a lively ſenſe and 
knowledge of its greateſt. happineſs and duty; ; and 
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ſo awakening the ſoul from that ſecurity and indif- 
' ference about its beſt intereſts, which a too ſerious 
attention to the world is apt to betray it into. 
Beſides, prayer is a very proper expedient for at- 
taining ſelf-knowledge, as the actual engagement of | 
the mind in this devotional exerciſe is in itſelf a 
great help to it. For the mind is never in a better 
frame, than when it is intently and devoutly en- 
gaged in this duty. It has then the beſt apprehen- 
fions of Gop, the trueſt notions of itſelf, and the 
juſteſt ſentiments of earthly things; the cleareſt con- 
ceptions of its own weakneſs, and the deepeſt ſenſe 
of its own meanneſs ; and conſequently is in the beſt 
diſpofition that can be, to receive a true and right 
knowledge of itſelf, 

And, oh! could we but always think of ourſelyes 
in fueh a manner, or could we but always be in a 
diſpoſition to think of ourſelves in ſuch a manner, 
as we ſometimes do in the fervour of our humilia- 
tions before the throne of grace, how great a pro- 
greſs ſhould we ſoon make in this important ſci- 
ence? Which evidently ſhows the neceflity of ſuck 
devout and humble engagements of the foul, and 
how happy a means they are to attain a juſt ſelf- 
acquaintance, | 

And now, reader, whoever thou art that haſt 
-taken the pains to peruſe theſe ſheets, whatever be 
thy circumſtances or condition in the world, what-_ 
ever thy capacity or underſtanding, whatever thy 

OCCus 
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occupations and engagements, whatever thy fa- 
vourite ſentiments and principles, or whatever re- 
ligious ſe& or party thou eſpouſeſt, know for eer- 
tain that thou haſt been deeply intereſted in what 
thou haſt been reading; whether thou haſt attended 
to it or no. For it is of no leſs concern to thee 
than the ſecurity of thy peace and uſefulneſs in this 
world, and thy happineſs in another; and it relates 
to all thy intereſts both as a man and a chriſtian, 
Perhaps, thou haſt ſeen ſomething of thine own 
EY image in the glaſs that has now been held up to 
FJ thee. And wilt thou go away, and ſoon forget what 
manner of perſon thou art ?—Perhaps, thou haſt 
met with ſome things thou doſt nat well underſtand 
15 or approve. But ſhall that take off thine attention 
from thoſe things that thou doſt underſtand and ap- 
prove, and art convinced of the neceſſity of ?—lf thou 

JJ haſt received no improvement, no benefit from what 
wou haſt been reading; read it over again. The 
© ſame thought, you know, often impreſſes a. perſon 
more at one time than another. And we ſometimes 
receive more knowledge and profit by the ſecond 
peruſal of a book than by the firſt. And I would 
fain hope that thou wilt find ſomething in this that 
may ſet thy thoughts on work, and which, by the 
bleſſing of God, may make thee more obſervant of 
tay heart and conduct; and in conſequence of that 
a more ſolid, ſerious, wile, eſtabliſhed chriſtian. 
But will you, after all, deal by this book, you 
have 
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have now read, as you have dealt by many ſermons 
vou have heard? Paſs your judgment upon it ac- 
cording to your received and eſtabliſhed ſet of no- 
tions; and condemn or applaud it, only as it is 
agreeable or diſagreeable to them; and commend or 
cenſure it, only as it ſuits or does not ſuit your par- 
ticular taſte; without attending to the real weight, 
importance, and neceſſity of the ſubje& abſtracted 
from thoſe views? or will you be barely content 
with the entertainment and ſatisfaction, which ſome 
parts of it may poſſibly have given you; to aſſent to 
the importance of the ſubje&, the juſtneſs of the 
ſentiment, or the propriety of ſome of the obſer- 
vations you have been reading; and fo diſmiſs all 
without any further concern about the matter ?— 
Believe it, O chriſtian reader, if this be all the ad- 
yantage you gain by it, it were ſcarce worth while 
to have confined yourſelf fo long to the peruſal of it. 
It has aimed, it has ſincerely aimed, to do you a 
much greater benefit; to bring you to a better ac- 
quaintance with one you expreſs a particular regard 
for, and who 1s capable of being the beſt friend, or 
the worſt enemy, you have in the world; and that 
is yourſelf.— It was defigned to convince you, that 
would you live and act conſiſtently, either as a man 
or a chriſtian, you muſt know yourſelf ; and to per- 
ſuade you under the influence of the foregoing mo- 
tives, and by the help of the fore-mentioned di- 
rections, to make ſelf-knowledge the great ſtudy, 
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and ſelf-government the great buſineſs of your life. 
In which refolution may almighty Gon confirm 
ou; and in which great buſineſs may his grace 
_ you, againſt all future diſcouragements and 


diſtractions! With him I leave the ſucceſs of the 


hole; to whom be glory and praiſe for ever. 


THE END, 
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As this edition of the Self-Knowledge' will proba- 

bly fall into the hands of many perſons, that may not have 
acceſs to books in which Mr, Locke's method of common 
places is explained, it is thought that a pretty full account 7 
of it may irythis place be deemed uſeful, eſpecially to young x, 
perſons, who are deſirous of reading to the moſt advan- 
tage. 

A Common- place-book 18 a ſort of 8 or orderly 
collection of things worthy to be noted, and retained in the 
courſe of a perſon's reading, and ſo diſpoſed, as that among 
a multiplicity of ſubjects, any one may be eaſily ſound. 

In Mr. Locke's method, the firſt page, or firſt two pages 
that front each other of the book ſerve as a kind of index 
to the whole. This part is to be divided by parallel lines 

into twenty-five equal parts; of which every fiſth line is 
to be diſtinguiſhed by its colour. Theſe lines are to be 
cut perpendicularly by others drawn from. top to bottom, 
and in the ſeveral ſpaces of which the ſeveral letters, both 
ſmall and large, of the alphabet, are to be written. The 
form of the lines and divifions, both horizontal and per- 
pendicular, with the manner of writing the letters, will be 
readily underſtood from the ſollowing ſpecimen, in which 
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what 1s to be done in the book for all the letters of the al⸗ 
phabet, is here ſhown in the firſt four, A, B, C and D. 


a | 1 


: 


+: 


_ 3 3 


_ 8 


_ — 
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The index thus formed, and the pages of the book num- 
bered, every thing is ready for taking down any paſſage 
that is worthy of being regiſtered, I will, for example, 
ſuppoſe the reader defirous of inſerting in his common- 
place book, that paſſage of poetry which is found in p. 15 
of this work. He muſt conſider to what particular head 
it may moſt naturally be referred, and under which a per- 
ſon would be led to look for ſuch a thing. The promi- 
nent idea, in this inftance, is DEATH. D then is the int- 
tial letter, and e the firſt vowel : looking into the index for 
the partition D, and the line e (which is the place for all 
words whoſe firſt letter is D, and firſt vowel e as Death, 
Deity, Dreſs, Ke.) and finding no numbers already down, 
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21d Appendix. 
which direct to any page of the book where words of this 
charaReriſtic have been entered, he muft turn forward to 
the firſt blank page, ſuppoſe number 4, here the paſſage 
muſt be written, placing the characteriſtic word in the 
margin, thus: 


Dark. Thou muſt expire, my ſou}, ordained to range 
Through vnexperienced nes, and myſteries 
ſtrange 
Dark the event, and diſmal the exchange. 
&c. &c, 


This being done, the page in which it ſtands, muſt be 
entered in the ſpace De of the index, from which time, the 


4th and 5th pages are devoted to ſubjects the charakter. 


iſtic letters of which are De. 

Again if the reader wiſh to inſert the argument againſt 
anger, revenge, &c. contained in the note p. 63: he muſt 
determine for himſelf what is the characteriſtie of the paſ- 
ſage, ſay Auger; he looks for the next vacant page ſup- 
pole 6, there he inſerts the argument, and in the ſpace A- 
he writes 6, the number of the page in which the paſſage 
flands, and then the 6th and 7th pages are devoted to ſub- 
jects, the characteriſtic words of which begin with A and 


the firſt vowel is e, as Anger, Age, Angel, &c. When I 


theſe pages are full, and another paſſage of the ſame claſs 
is to be entered, look for the next vacant leaf of the com- 
mon-place book, ſuppoſe it be number 12 ; at the bottom 
of p. 7 write, ? p. 12, which ſignifies, turn to p. 12, then 
at the top of p. 12. write 7; enter the paſſage which is to 
be regiſtered, and write 12 in the index, which ſhews that 


p. 12 


% 
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p. 12 and 13 are devoted to ſubjects whoſe charateriflic 
words begin with A and the firſt vowel is e. | 

As another example; ſuppoſe the reader meet with Dr. 

Willan's Reports on the Diſeaſes in London, and is ſtruck, 

as he muſt be, moſt forcibly with his deſcription of the 

dreadful effects of ſpirituous liquors on the human conſti- 

tution, which, he ſays, occaſion conſiderably more than one 

cighth of all the deaths which take place in perſons above 

twenty years old, and he wiſh to regifter the concluding 

part of this direful picture: he firſt determines what ſhall 

be the characteriſtie word, ſuppoſe Dzx Au- DRIN KING *; 

he then finds p. 28 in his common place book vacant, in 

which he muſt enter the paſſage in the following manner : 

D&Am-DRINKING (effects of): An entire change in 

the ftate of the mind : at firſt, low 

ſpirits, ſtrange ſenſations, and 

groundleſs fears, alternate with un- 

ſeaſonable, and often boiſterous 

mirth: a degree of ſtupidity, or 

confuſion of ideas, ſucceeds, The 

| memory, and the faculties depend- 

ing upon it, being impaired, there 

takes place an indifference towards 

uſual occupations, and accuſtomed 

ſociety and amuſements: no in- 

tereſt is taken in the concerns of 


If the characteriſtic word be a monoſyllable beginning with 
2 Vowel, the vowel is at the ſame time both the initial letter, 
and the characteriſtic vowel; thus the word Art is to be referred 
to in the ſpace Aa. 
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others: no love, no ſympathy re- 
main. Even natural affection to 
neareſt relatives is gradually ex- 
tinguiſhed; and the moral ſenſe 
ſeems obliterated. 'The wretched 
victims of the fatal poiſon all, at 
length, into a ftate of fatuity, and 
die with the powers both of body 
and mind wholly exhauſted, Some, 


after repeated fits of derangement, 4 


expire in a ſudden and violent phren- 
ſy: ſome are hurried out of the 
world by apoplexies ; others periſh 
by the {lower proceſs of jaundice, 
dropſy, apthoris, ulcerations of the 
alimentary canal, and gangrenous 
ulcers of the extremities. — Willan 


on Diſeaſes, Ec. p. 133. &c. 


P. 28 is now to be entered in the ſpace Da of the index 
of the common-place book.—Theſe inſtances will ſuth- 
ciently explain Mr. Locke's method which our author re- 
commends to aſſiſt the memory, taking care to obſerve that 
the book muſt be reviewed once a year at leaſt, 
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EXODUS. 


Page 
CHAP. iv. 48 
6 


v.7—12 - — 
x. 28 — - 6 


xxxiv. 12 * * ä 6 


NUMBERS. 


DEUTERONOMY. 
„ 
BY = SAMUEL. 


w CHRONICLES. 


Wy xv. 32 8 -- 4:61 


| 2 XXvili. 9. I - 203 


1 KINGS, 
| 4 XV11, 10 - 1 
2 KINGS. 


x. 16 . - 71 


1 


REFERENCES 


TO THE 


. — —— 


111. 3 6-4." 0 
xxxili. 12 
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PSALMS. 


Iv. 4 - 

I 
xxvi. 2 - 
xlix. 20 . 


- Vie 23% 


Cx ST = 


PROVERBS, 


iv. 23 - 

xii. 16 - 
xiii. 10 - 
— 20 - 
xviſi. 14 — 
. 
xxii. 24, 25 
xxiv. - 
xxvili. 13 . 


. Explained or referred to in this Volume, 


SEVERAL PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE, 


6, & 170 
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Texts of Scripture. 


ECCLESIASTES. 


Page 
- 86 


ISAIAH. 


i. 3 - 


xlix. 15 


Ixiv. 8 2 


JEREMIAH, 


xvii. 9 5 


1 
- 203 


LAMENTATIONS. 


23, Qs IO 


* HABAKKUK. 


- 70 


ZEPHANIAH. 


LE. 


F 5 


MALACHI. 


. 6 5 


MATTHEW. 


iv. 10 - 


v. 28 . 


vi. 14, 15 
vii. z—5 


— 18 Pg 


29 1 
xvi. 26 
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1 91 
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© & 125 
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ROMANS. 
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Texts of Scripture. 


EPHESIANS. 


PHILIPPIANS, 


iii. 19 4 4 


1 TIMOTHY, 


2 TIMOTHY 4 


Page 


88 


at» I 


| 


TITUS. 


HEBREWS.. 


INDEX, 


* 
DoS — — 


— 


INDEX. 


—IBRITA? 


A CTIONS, the plaineſt index of the mind, page 39. Should 
be conſidered as done, before they are attempted, 60. The 


ſecret ſprings of them to be examined, 70. Their true 
motives often diſguiſed, 71. How they appear in the 


review, 171. 


Addiſon, Mr. his opinion of the cenſure of enemies, and the 


flattery of friends, 173. 
Afeaation, a ſign of ſelf-ignorance, 29. 
Afliitions, fair opportunities of knowing ourſelves, 187. 
Afronts, how to behave under them, 115. 


Antoninus Marcus, the Emperor, his rules how to behave T 
under injuries, 55. His ſentiments concerning the ma- 


nagement of the thoughts, 85, His advice concurs with 
Solomon's, 170, | 


Animoſities, often greateſt where the difference is leaſt, 


105. 


Anger, ſudden, the way to quell it, 88. > 


Ambition, when allowable, 73. When vain and miſchic 7 


vous, 74. 
Appearances, external, to be guarded againſt, 191. 
Athenodorus, the Philoſpher, his advice to Cæſar, 186. 


Auſtin, St. his ſaying of hearers who dictate to their preache 


ers, 142. 


B 
Books, as carefully to be choſen as our company, 184, 


5 
Cenſoriouſneſs, a ſure ſign of hypocriſy, 126. 
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Cenſures, if not mild, loſe their end, 1 59. 

Children, their duty, 21— 23. p 

Ctrif, the relation we ſtand in to him, (1.) As his diſci- 
ples, 24, (2.) As his followers, 25, (3.) As his ſervants, 
25. Our obligations to him, 28. 

Cicero, Marcus Tullius, why he thought © KNOW TRHT SEIT 

to be a divine precept, 

Charity the effect of ſelf-knowledge, 125. 

= Clemons Alexandrinus, an obſervation of his, 6. 

WW Common-Place-Booh, its uſe and diſadvantage, 100. Ex» 

= plained, ſee appendix. K* 

Company, bad, what ſhould be our behaviour in it, 189. 

Conſcience, its ſeeret remonſtrance, Co. 

Convictions, the worſt of men have had them, 165, - 


Covetouſneſs, ſeeret, diſcovered by ſell- inſpection, 199. 


D 


Day, the actions of it to be reviewed, 1 58, 
Death, how to know we are fit for it, r10—111, Dreaded 


de L becauſe unknown, 148. How to be armed againſt the 
a- fear of it, 149. 
h D:/putrs. how to be managed, 129. Contentious ones to be 


avoided, 129. 
Dutces, indiſpoſitions to them to be oppoſed, 58. - 


Dryden, Mr. his preference of Plutarch to Seneca 46 
dered, 


Dodd ids, his motto paraphraſed, 30. 
E 


Fuadeavours prove the truth of our defires, 201. 
Uuemies, the need we have of them, 173. The benelix to 12 
received from them, 173. 


Er: y, detected by ſelt-reflcEtion, 198. 
Epictetus, his notion of fixing our character and keeping to 
it, 108. His advice how to bear affronts, 115. He 


1e us to acknowledge the hand of God in our ſuf- 
ferings from men, 116. 


Error, retracting it, wby ſo ungrateful, 181. . 
| L Error, 


% 


21 8 7. Ader. 


Evening, ſelf- examination neceſſary then, 188.— Re. 
commended by moral heathens, bd. * : 


Examples, their influence, 177. What to imitate, 31, ö 
F 
Fang, often miſtaken for evidence, 99. Its extravagant = / 
ſallies, 90. = 
Faulls, why Char, giert in others than ourſelves, 126. = / 
3 Fears, anxious, a remedy againſt them, 86. .* 
Flattery, of friends dangerous, 173. = 7 
Foibles, every man hath his particular one, 36. 8 
Forgetfulneſs, the art of it how neceſſary, 183. : 5 
Forgiveneſs of injuries, different from the contempt of them, „ 
54 and 87, * 
Furniture of the mind, often to be examined, 184. 1 
„ 8 I 
Know THYSELF, the original of that precept, 3. Its great 
eſteem among the antients, 4. © F 
GOD, the relation we ftand in to him, as the ſubjects of his 
kingdom, 18. As the children of his family, 21. To 
praiſe him a natural duty, 19. The enjoyment of him, 
heaven, 111. A likeneſs to him only fits for it, 1:1. WM 7 
\ The ſearcher of hearts, 203. How he makes them ll © 
known to us, 204. 85 
G:04 frames, no certain fign of a good ſtate, 165. 5: 
Gelden verſes, 158. = 
_ Wa 
| - Hlarpaſtes, a blind woman, ks did not know ſhe was 4 
blind, 62. 8 
= Hearers, their duty, 104, 141m. 4 
—_ Heart, 1ts bee 154. To be kept diligently, 170. 
if Heaven, a diſtinct notion of its happineſs not to be Hip cn 
= earth, 16. What it is that firs for it, 110. 2 5 
1 Humility, wherein it conſiſts, 124. A great * to ſelf-⸗ 75 
knowledge, 179. : : 1 


Horace, his advice to > writers, 34. 
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1 


Lnoranl men, not to be diſputed with, 159. 

lna; ia/i01, a regular one, how great a bleſſing, 89. San- 
guine, not to "be Kuli gi. Apt” ty impoſe on the 
iidgment, 122. 

1. 2 tally, how nece{firy in ſelf-enquiries, 161—2. 

Fitz ſious, ſudden, not to be d lepended upon, 105. 

{ateri.rs, the duty of their lation, 31, 141. 

abu the &poſtle, à remark on his temper, 65. 

7udgment, its improvement by ſelt- knowledge, 131. 

K 

Knowledge, a deire of it natural to all, 1. When degenerates | 
into curiolity, 2, Why a low degree of it makes men 
vain, 9. And a high degree of it humble, ibid. Its 
effects to be examined, 78. The vauity of diſplaying it, 
78. A rule to eſtimate the value of it, 80. Scveral ſorts 
of it tried by this rule, id. | 

Krocoleage, falſe, worſe than ignorance, 82. Men moſt 
tenacious of it, 83. Cenſured by St. Paul, ibid. Whence | 
it proceeds, 94. The greateſt hindrance to felf-know- 'q 

oy |cdge, 183. 5 1 

I Erow!edge, Self, different kinds adapted to different perſons, 

= 1. An important and extenſive ſubject, 2. Compared 

to microſcopical obſervations, 2. To attain it, the mind 

muſt be narrowly inſpected, 2. In treating of it, dan» 

- cer of falling into extremes, 3. 

A Kfow THYSELF, a precept of great antiquity, 3. Sup- 

0 pare to have been given by Apollo, 3, Written in 

ras golden capitals over the temple of Delphos, 4. Came 

from heaven, 4. 


; 55 | {8 
en 

ares of Gop, their excellence above all human laws, 8. 
-1f- /e, compared to a drama, zo. 


I.quors, ſpirituous, the baneful effects of, An 
L:cke, Mr. his common- place book e eee 100. 
Explained, Appendiæ. 


L 2 Man, 


220 Indeæ. 
M 


Man, a eomplex being, 11. The epitome of the world, 
152. The dignity and myſtery of his nature, id. 

Cannot excel in every thing, 32. Cannot know himſclf, 
without knowing his talents, 33. A wile one has bis 
foibles, 38. | | 

| Matth., vii. 3,—5. A gloſs upon it, 131. 

Maxims of the world, the worlt in the world to go by, 164. 
Meditation, aſſiſted by ſelf-knowledge, 146. | 
Melancholy, whence it ariſes, 91. 

Memory, its furniture to be ſearched, 98. The way to im. 
prove a bad one, 99, Like a ſhip ſhould not be ſtowed 
with lumber, 99. 

Min, the great difference between them, 40. 

Mind, its diſpoſition known by the knowledge it delights 
in, J, 2. c 

Minifters of Gop, the regards due to them, 20. 

Moderation, the effect of ſelf-xnowledge, 128. How differs 
ent from luke-warmueſs, ibid.. 

Montaigne, his ge of public opinion, 172. 

Morning, proper reflections then, 156—7. 


N 


Names, how to remember them, 190, 

Nature, human, pretty much the ſame in all, 131. How to 
judge of it, 132. 3 5 

Norris, his verſes on death, 15, 


O 


Offences, how to behave under them, 53 — 35. 

Openneſs to conviction, neceſſary to ſelt-knowledge, 180. 
Recommended by the example of a heathen, 182. | 

Opinicns of men, a wrong rule to judge of ourſelves by, 193. 
But not to be wholly deſpiſed, 172. 

Ourſelves, compared with ourſelves, 163. 


£ 


Paley, his argument againſt revenge, 63. 
Party denominations, the carnality of them, 24, 25. 
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Paſſions, 
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Paſſiov, the predominant deſcribed, 44 How to diſcover 
it, 67. 
Pa/ſſiens, eaſier curbed than conquered, 116. Tincture the 


judgment as well as temper, 66, Wan in religious 
matters, 7814. 


Pe ſius, his wallet, 126. 

Philautus, his character, 62. | | 

Picty, the effect of ſelf- knowledge, 143. Its counterfeits 
what, ibid. Oſtentations, contrary to meekneſs, 124. 

Plutarch, his remark on“ KNOW ThYsBLy,” 36. Another, 
125. His judgment of Alexander cenſured, 75, His treatiſe 
of benefits to be received from enemies, 73. Extracts 
out of it, 174. 

Frogs how to atrain the gift and grace of it, 144, 5. Sclf- 

pet the beſt help to i 143. The molt effectual 


means of ſelf-knowledge, 202 

Prayer boot, what the beſt, 144. 

Preacherr, their duty, 104, 141, 2. 5 

Prejudices, how they Real into the heart, 30. To be ex- 
amined, 50. In favour of others, on what founded, 0 
Againſt others, their . 52. The way to ſoften 
them, 52, 53. 

Pride, its ſecret influence, 124, The greateſt hindrance to 
ſelt-knowledge, 130. The uſual ſpring of anger, 185. 
Spiritual, the effect of ſell-ignorance, 123. 

Proſperity, as great a trial as adverſity, 189. 

Pape, bis lines on the predominant paſſion, 44. His ad- 
vice, 53. His lines on ambition, 76. 

Pythazorrs, his advice to review the act ions of the day, 158. 

Pythagoreans, their forgiveneſs of injuries, 88. 


R 


Reaſon, and ſcripture, our only rules for ſelf- judgment, 166. 


Neither of them to be deſpiſed, Wide Nor oppoſed to 
each other, 167. 


Religion, the great end of it, 95. 

Reſtznation, under affliction, taught by a heathen, 117. 
Retirement, the advantage of 1 it, 117. 

R-trafting an error, a Gen of an ingenuous mind, 181. 
lle venge, the folly and impiety of it, 63. 

Revengeſul men, ſell-tor mentors, 88. 
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R dicule, whence it ſprings, 140. 

Right reaſon, what, 167. | 

Robe, on the neceſſity of firmneſs in duty, 60. 

KR utes, falſe ones, 163. Right owes, 166. How to be ap- 
plied in the buſineſs of ſelf. judgment, 167. 5 


8 


S:r pure, not to be oppoſed to reaſon, 168. Oſten per- 
verted by party- opinion, id. Our mirror, id. 
SelF-denial, a duty much miltaken and abuſed, 134. How 
to be practiſed, 131, Neceſſary in oppoſing ſinful ineli- 
natione, 130. EE | 
Seif-eftcem, exceſſive, the ground of our ſtrongeſt preju- 
dices, 01. | | „ | 
Seif-examination, neceſſary to ſelf-knowledge, 154. No 
eaſy bulineſs, 155, Muſt be frequent, 156. A ſpecimen 
of it, 154. The proper buſineſs of the evening, 158, 
Recommended by heathens, 1 55. 
| Self-gove: nment, the end of ſcli-knowledge, 194. Its diffi- 
culty ariſes from our ſelf-ignorance, 200. 
S:1f-ignorance, wherein it appears, 126. The wretched 
fruits of it, 151. The cauſe of moſt of our trouble, 120. 
The true ſource of pride, 141, Of ſuperſtition, bigotry, 
and enthuſiaſm, 143, | 
Self-knowledge, its extent and importance, 2, 3. Com- 
manded in ſcripture, 5—7. The definition of it, 7. Its 
preference to all other knowledge in three reſpedts, 8 & 9. 
Is attainable, 5. A ſcience generally neglected, 7. Leads 
to the knowledge of Gov, 23, 24. In ſuperiors, 140. 
In inferiors, 14t. Promotes our uſcfulneſs, 188. Re- 
. gulates the imagination, 132. Produces charity, 125. 
Moderation, 128. Improves the judgment, 131. Pre- 
motes a ſpirit of piety, 143. A great help in religious 
duties, 144. Prepares for death, 148. The ſpring of 
ſelf- poſſefſion, 115. Produces a wile and ſteady con- 
duct, 120. Humility, 122. 
Slave, a great hindrance in the act of ſclf-judgment, 161. 
Seneca, his ttory of a blind woman, 62. His judgment of 
Alcxander, 75, His practice of ſelf-recollection, 1 815 
18 
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His opinion concerning the fear of death, 148. His 
judgment of worldly go d chings, 133. 
Sextius, his method of ſelf- examination, 159. | | 
Sins, the danger of concealing them, 43. The conſtitu- 
tional one deſcribed, 41, The way to diſcover it, 43s 4. 
Sufi“ inclinations, the way to ſubdue them, 46. 
S;:cerity, how it may be known, G90, 
$:a1/ons, our, how to ſhine in them, 139. 


$toics, their doctrine that it is not things but enten that 
hurt us, 116. 


Sul fees, their duty, 18.21. 


S periors, the duty of their ſtation, 31, 32. Their conduct 


no certain rule to others, 164. A converſe with them a 
help to ſeli-knowledge, 177. 


Superior rank, how to behave in it, 141. 
* ; . as 


Talents, an acquaintance with our own, a part of ſelf-know- 
ledge, 33. The neceſlity of improving them, 33. How 
ſadly abuſed by ſome, 138. | 

Tajle, mental, what, 102, Whence the difference of it 
ariſes, tog. Its effect upon the Judgment, 103. Dif- 
covered eſpecially i in people's judging of ſermons, ibid. 
To be examined, and indulged with caution, 105. 

Temper, a want of it a greater ſhame than a want of under- 
ſtanding, 37. 

Tempers, natural, the difference between them, 64. To 
what owing, 68. 

Temptations, the necefſity of knowing them, 45. The oc- 
caſions of them, 45. Their propreſs on the mind, 47. 
Remote, to be watched againſt, 48. ; 

Thales, ſaid o be the firſt author of the maxim © KNOW 
THYSELF," 3. 

Thaukſgiving, ſelf-knowledge very helpful to it, 145. 

Thoughts, the neceſſity of governing them, $4.” What to 
be excluded, 86—qg2. What to be indulged, 92. 
How good ones are to be improved, 93. Bad thoughts 
as infectious as bad E&mpany, 96. Eaſter to be re- 
pelled ths expelled, 86. Flow pretty much with 
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the blood, 157. Good, how neceſſary in a morning, 
157. Apt to be diverted from ſelf-employment, 15 5 
. hi. _ 5, the great caufe of men 's ruin, 7. 


v 


Vanity, intoxicates like drunkenneſs, 124. 
F iexvs, our great and governing ones to be examined, 107, 
What they ought to be, 108, 


F irtue, wherein it conſiſts, 124. Shines through a | 
192, What, 9. 


Firgil, his remark, 13. 
Uncbaritableneſs, how diſcovered by ſelf. e 197. 
Uſ:fulneſs, promoted by wan, 139. 


W 


IWatchfulneſs, neceſſary to ſelf. knowledge, 150. 

Weakneſſes, the folly of expoſing our own, 37. * 
Window in the breaſt, every man bath one, 162, ho 
IW iſe man, the difference between him and a fool, 37, 38. 
Wit, miſapplied, how frequent, 138. Profane, its danger- 


ous influence, 139. 


— 


1. illun, his deſcription of the effects 5 {pirituous, is 


quors, 211, 

Ward of Gop, how to read it with advantage, 145. 

World, the maxims of it the worſt in the world to go by, 
164. The things of it, how to be eſtimated, bins Their 
emptineſs, 192. 6 


1 


Youth, prone to imitation, 32. Their 3 from 
| thence, ibid. Why generally ſo forward and ſelf-ſuffi> 


cient, 1. 


2 ung 's, Dr. Night Thoughts quoted, 154 193. 


2 a 


Zeal, ungoverned, its effects, 129. True, very ok 
ent with moderation, 130. Miſapplied, the OP ot 
it, 130. | | 


